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Kranco-American Debts, 1833 and 1933 


By R. A. McLemore 


Vanderbilt University 


In view of the discussion that is in’ progress 
over the French debt question it is interesting to 
recall that just one hundred years ago a similar 
situation existed in’ the relations between the 
United States and France. In each case France had 
that a debt due the United 
States and had signed an agreement providing for 
the terms of payment. The treaty of July 4, 1831, 
adjusted the claims growing out of the world wide 


Na roleonte yeriod, The Mellon 
| | 


Berenger agreement of April 29, 1926, provided 


acknowledged Was 


struggle of the 


for the payment of the world war debt. In the 
Napoleonic period the United States and France 
both found thie mselves Britain. 


The world war found the two countries again fight 


at war with Great 


ing a common enemy. The acknowledgment by 
the French government of these financial obliga 
tions aroused in France popular opposition on both 
occasions. Default under the treaty of July 4, 
1831, came when the first payment was due, and 
was followed by assurances from the French cabinet 
that 


appropriations from the chambers at an early 


another effort would be made to secure the 
date. Practically the same arguments were used 
in the chamber of deputies to defeat the measure 
providing for the payment of December 15, 1932, 
as were used one hundred years ago. In both cases 
the chamber refused to follow the leadership of the 
cabinet, and as a result important political leaders 
were ousted from cabinet posts. The refusal of 
France to meet her treaty obligations in 1834 was 
followed by the United 
States: already various methods of reprisals have 


threats of reprisal in 
been suggested in America as a result of the default 
of 1932. A century ago France finally promised 
to pay with a reservation which the United States 
would not accept. In 1982 France probably would 
have paid if the United States had been willing to 
Agree to the holding of a conference on the debt 
One 


avo, Jacksonian diplomacy obliged 


question before another payment was due, 


hundred Veurs 


France to pay. It remains to be seen what will de 
termine the present policy of the two governments. 


Oricin oF THE “FrReNcH CLAIMS” 


At the close of the Napoleonic wars citizens of 
the United States held claims against France for 
spoliations of an undetermined amount committed 
on their commerce under the various decrees of the 
emperor. The American government sought an ad 
justment of these claims for a number of years 
without avail. When Andrew Jackson entered the 
presidency he had the claims pressed so vigorously 
that the French government finally signed the 
treaty of July 4, 1831. This treaty provided for 
the payment in six annual installments of a lump 
sum (25,000,000 francs) to the United States 
government, to be distributed by it to those holding 
claims against the French state. 

The majority of the American press considered 
the treaty “as good . . . by all accounts, as could 
possibly have been expected.” A few newspapers 
opposed it, however, on the ground that it did not 
provide a sum sufficiently large to take care of the 
just demands of the claimants. The United States 
senate considered the instrument satisfactory and 
gave its unanimous consent to its ratification. The 
commercial classes in France generally approved 
the signing of the treaty, but there was a power- 
ful political opposition, These opponents of the 
government charged that the cabinet was trying 
to put something through the chambers without 
arousing any public discussion. The public was 
also reminded that these claims had been presented 
to every ministry since the restoration and had 
heen rejected by each of them as inadmissible. The 
opposition press considered the agreement as in- 
volving a scandalous dissipation of public funds. 

Public opposition in France was so great that 
the ministry did not dare risk its continuance in 
office on an appheation for funds to meet the ini 
tial payment due on February 2, 1833. The French 
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government having made no statement of its inten- 
tions as to mode of payment and the debt being 
past due, President Jackson directed the secretary 
of the treasury to draw a draft on France for the 
first annual payment. This draft was presented to 
the French minister of finance, who refused to honor 
it because of lack of funds. The French minister 
of foreign affairs explained to the chargé d’affaires 
of the United States at Paris that circumstances 
over which the French government had no control 
had prevented it from asking the necessary appro- 
priations of the chambers. The minister promised, 
however, that an early application would be made 
to the chambers and France’s engagements would 
be fulfilled. 

When the news of the failure of France to meet 
her obligations reached the United States a large 
number of the considered that the 
honor of the state had been offended and spoke 
with “furious enmity” against France. The only 
friendly word that was spoken for France was that 
the draft had been drawn for too large a sum and 


newspapers 


because of this fact was turned down. Jackson was 
very impatient with France and lost no time in 
sending Edward Livingston, his secretary of state, 
to represent the United States at Paris, with in 
structions to insist upon the payment of the ob 
ligation. 

On his arrival in Paris, Livingston secured from 
the Duke de Broglie, French foreign minister, a 
promise that a bill providing for the payment of 
the sum stipulated would be submitted to the cham 
bers on the day after they had been assembled. 
The bill was presented in December, 1838, but. it 
was allowed to remain so long with the committee 
to which it was referred that Livingston feared no 
time would remain for action on the part of the 
legislature. Consequently the American minister ad 
dressed a note to the Duke de Broglie informing 
him that if congress adjourned without having re 
ceived news of favorable action by the French 
chambers, it might be under such circumstances 
as “may be injurious to the good understanding 
so happily subsisting between the two nations.” 
Urged to action by this note, the ministry brought 
the bill providing for payment before the chamber 
of deputies. 


1834 


The committee which had had the hill in charge 


Dereat or THE Frencu MINIistTRY IN 


unanimously recommended its adoption. In the de 
bate which followed the bill became the occasion of 
a bitter attack on the ministry and on the govern 
ment of the United States. The opposition charged 
that the government had made the settlement for 
too large a sum and that the bill should be re 
jected. This would force the opening of anew ne 
gotiation and make it possible for the government 


to secure an adjustment for a smaller amount. Liv 
ingston informed his government that the opposi- 
tion of the chambers was based on this hope. The 
defense of the measure was undertaken by the min 
ister of foreign affairs with little assistance from 
his colleagues. The Duke de Broglie spoke vigor 
ously in favor of the bill, basing his plea for pay 
ment on the grounds of expediency. When the vote 
was taken it was found that the bill had been d 
feated by a majority of eight. 

This defeat resulted in the resignation of the 
Duke, but his influence was so great that he was 
able to name his successor. De Broglie expressed 
the opinion that the defeat of the bill was due to 
the fact that the chamber did not see what would 

that 
the rejection of a treaty was quite a simple mat 


be the “result of its action; it imagined 


ter; that a treaty might be put aside like an amend 
ment to a law of local interest; it fancies, that in 
warning it of the consequences, I, as it were, over 
rated them. . The lesson has been a severe one, 
and the anxiety of the majority has been very 
great during the last few days. i 

The French government immediately despatched 
instructions to their minister in Washington to 
make the necessary explanations and to promis 
that the government of France would make every 
“loyal and constitutional” effort to secure the pas 
sage of the bill at as an early a date as possible. 
The American government was urged to take no 
action in “this transitory state of things 
that might become a cause of fresh irritation b 
tween the two countries.” Livingston sent his gov 
ernment a full account of the proceedings and us fre d 
that it take “such measures as to show they will 
no longer be trifled with.” 


When 


the defeat of the bill he was most painfully sur 


President Jackson received the news. of 
prised. He contemplated an immediate message to 
congress treating the refusal of France to pay as 
an insult to national honor. He was persuaded to 
wait, however, for the French explanations, Th 
president was not satisfied with the explanations 


offered but 


the matter would not be laid before congress until 


he informed the French minister that 


the opening of the next session, by which time he 
must have the definitive decision of France. That 
part of the press which had opposed Jackson’s ad 
ministration found excuses to condone the policy 
of France, but the majority of the newspapers d 

manded that the honor of the country be upheld 


JAcKsOon’s Prosect 
During the summer of 1834 it became apparent 
that the French chambers would not be called into 
session early enough to permit a decision on the 
question before the president would have to send 


his annual message to congress. Jackson determined 
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to wait no longer. In the message to congress he 
presented a careful history of the negotiations up 
to that date. He then told congress that if the 
delay in the execution of the treaty convinced them 
that the French government did not mean to carry 
out its provisions, it remained for them to decide 
what measures should now be adopted, Jackson pre 
sented several plans for the consideration of con 
gress, but he suggested that reprisals would be the 
most satisfactory method of mecting the situation. 
He therefore the lawmaking 
bodies the passage of a law “authorizing reprisals 
upon French property in case provision shall not 
be made for the payment of the debt at the ensuing 


recommended — to 


‘ 


session of the French Chambers.” The president 
ended this section of his address by declaring that 


“ 


such “a measure ought not to be considered by 


France as a menace. Her pride and power are too 
well known to expect anything from her fears and 
preclude the necessity of a declaration that noth 
ing partaking of the character of intimidation is 
intended by us.” 

A few of the opponents of the administration 
saw in this part of the message “the spirit of the 
old soldier, resentful of injury, real or supposed, 
impatient of delay, and reckless of the conse 
quences in pursuit of it.” The majority of the pub 
lic shared the views of the executive, but it be 
came evident that the senate was not willing to 
follow his leadership. The message created a furor 
in the French capital. Livingston reported to his 
government that the “excitement at present is very 
great; that their pride is deeply wounded by what 
they call an attempt to coerce them by threats to 
the payment of a sum which they persist, in oppo 
sition to the plainest proof, in declaring not to be 
due.” The message was characterized by the Jour 
nal du Temps as a “proclamation of undue vio 
lence” in’ which Jackson showed himself 
“an arrogant logician and = self willed patriot.” 
The demand that in French 
property was seized, United States property should 
be seized in France. The bourse reflected the gen 
eral uneasine SS hy 


General 


was made case any 


a rapid decline in values. The 
French government officially informed Livingston 
that it was “wounded” by the groundless “impu 
tations” of the president’s message and that it con 
sidered it due to its own dignity not to leave its 
minister “exposed to hear language so offensive 
to France.” At the same time the foreign minister 
declared that his government intended to seek the 
necessary appropriations from the chambers for 
carrying out the treaty. 

Another appeal was, therefore, made to the 
chambers for funds to mect the payments. The law 
making bodies saw that delay in paying the install 
ments was not reacting favorably for France. They 
determined, therefore, to vote the required sums, 


but a provision was attached to the bill demanding 
explanations of the presidential message of 1834 
as a prerequisite to payment. Livingston explained 
to the French government that the presidential 
message was a communication from one branch of 
the American government to another and as such 
could not be questioned by any foreign power. The 
French government not being satisfied with this 
explanation, Livingston asked for his passports 
and left France. A few months later the American 
chargé acting under instructions from his govern- 
ment also left Paris. This severed diplomatic rela- 
tions between the two countries. 

England had been following the course of events 
closely. It would have been embarrassing to Britain 
to have France and the United States engage in a 
war. At the time France was England’s ally, and 
Russian policy in the Near East was threatening 
to bring on a war. England, therefore, was eager 
to tender its good offices to prevent a rupture. The 
danger of a rupture became so great that England, 
urged on by France, finally decided to offer to 
mediate. Before this mediation was effective it be 
came unnecessary. 

The president and his closest advisers contended 
that no apology nor any statement that might be 
taken even remotely as an apology would be made 
by the American executive. In the annual message 
of 1885 a complete account of the entire contro 
versy was given. In referring to the annual message 
of 1884, Jackson stated that the “conception that 
it was my intention to menace or insult the govern 
ment of France is as unfounded as the attempt to 
extort from the fears of that nation what her sense 
of justice may deny would be vain and ridiculous.” 
This sentence was accepted by the French leaders 
as offering satisfaction for the injury done in the 
earlier message. The United States government 
was informed that the money was ready for its 
agent and the controversy came to an end, Jack- 
sonian diplomacy had won a victory. 


Loans tro France, 1917-1921 


During the world war period France borrowed 
from the United States over four billion dollars. 
For various causes, France delayed entering into a 
funding agreement to take care of this debt until 
April 29, 1926. The continued decline of the value 
of the frane and the ban on French private loans 
in the United States forced this European state to 
sign the so-called Mellon-Berenger agreement. This 
agreement provided for the ultimate payment of 
the total principal of the contracted debt but 
granted France a reduction in the interest rate 
from four and one-quarter to one and five-eighths 
per cent. The semi-annual payments were divided 
over a period of sixty-two years and graduated so 
that the early ones were very small. No recogni 
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tion was made in the settlement of any connection 
between the war debts and reparations. The press 
of the United States generally considered that the 
American negotiators had made the “best bargain 
possible,” at the same time it emphasized the fact 
that the American government had shown much 
leniency in cancelling fifty per cent of the debt. 
Very few editors considered the agreement as mark- 
ing the end of the debt controversy, but they 
thought the interval would offer a breathing space 
for the study of the situation. 

The work of Ambassador Berenger was ap- 
proved by the French cabinet, but the public criti- 
cized it severely. The general press comment in 
France was that the arrangement must “be ac- 
cepted because there is nothing else to be done 
about it.” The arguments advanced against the 
settlement that the United States should 
consider the loans merely as a part of its contribu- 
tion in the common cause; and the lack of a safe 
guard clause providing that France would not 
have to pay if Germany failed to make the repara- 
tions payments. 

Before the session of the chambers opened pub- 
lic sentiment had so crystallized against the agree- 
ment that it became apparent that it would be dif- 
ficult for the ministry to secure the approval of 
the lawmaking bodies. The situation was further 
complicated by the failure of Germany to meet its 
reparations agreements under the Dawes plan. 
When this situation developed, no ministry would 
undertake to secure the approval of the Mellon- 
Berenger accord until the reparations tangle had 
been straightened out. An interallied conference on 
the reparations situation followed, with Owen D. 
Young of the United States playing a prominent 
part. The revised reparations agreement, or the 
commonly called Young plan of June, 1929, was 
finally agreed upon. 

In the summer of 1929 the Mellon-Berenger 
agreement was brought before the chamber of 
deputies by the government. The opposition in the 
chamber centered its efforts on securing an at- 
tached reservation that France in “ratifying main- 
tains the right to withhold payment in the event of 
her debtors defaulting.” The cabinet opposed the 
incorporation of such an amendment in the law 
itself, but proposed to pass a special law just be- 
fore the ratifying act expressing these sentiments. 
In this way it was hoped that conflict with the 
American senate would be avoided. The principal 
appeals for the passage of the law were made by 
Aristide Briand, minister of foreign affairs and 
Henri Cheron, minister of finance. M. Cheron con- 
tended that “the country’s credit depends on its 
honoring its signature. Even if we have made a bad 
bargain we must do that. Our honor and our inter 


were 


est are both engaged, and they count more than 
money.” Briand appealed to the gratitude of the 
deputies, asserting that it was the fresh forces 
from America that had “reached her shores barely 
in time to prevent her destruction.” The bill was 
passed on July 21, 1929, by a majority of eight 
votes, three years after the signing of the agree- 
ment. A few days later the bill was ratified by the 
French senate and proclaimed. 


AcTION oF CONGRESS 

The American congress had delayed action on 
the Mellon-Berenger agreement until final action 
had been taken by the French government. The bill 
for ratification was introduced in the house and 
senate in December, 1929. In the house approval 
was given on December 12. There was a strong 
opposition in the senate to the agreement, based 
on the assertion that it was too lenient to France 
and involved practically the cancellation of the 
entire French war debt. Those who believed that the 
agreement was based on France’s ability to pay and 
represented a fair adjustment, passed the bill on 
December 17, 1929. 

France had made payments to the United States 
on its debt account regularly from the date of the 
signing of the agreement even though its ratifica- 
tion had been delayed. It was thus found possible, 
with a small payment to put the debt settlement on 
its current basis shortly after final ratification. 

The world economic crisis of 1930 and 1981 re 
sulted in the proposal by President Hoover in June, 
1931, of a postponement of one year on all inter- 
governmental debts. Of the several countries af- 
fected by the moratorium, France found the most 
objection to it, and it was only after several days 
of negotiation that she finally accepted the plan. 
The general opinion was that by proposing the 
moratorium, President Hoover was entering a new 
era of codperation with the European states. ‘The 
United States congress approved the plan with the 
reservation that the suspension of payments due 
the United States would be for one year only. 


Frencu Rervusat To Pay, 19382 

Economic conditions did not improve as rapidly 
as the proponents of the moratorium had hoped, so 
that the passage of the year found the debtor gov- 
ernments in no better financial condition. The allies 
found it necessary to make a considerable reduction 
of the reparations payments demanded of Germany. 
This was the work of the Lausanne conference of 
the summer of 1932. The French insisted that this 
conference was undertaken as a result of an under- 
standing between President Hoover and Premier 
Laval in their conference of October, 1931. The 
French view is that Mr. Hoover told M. Laval to 
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go back to Europe, straighten out the reparations 
tangle and then France could approach the United 
States on the subject of debt revision. French lead- 
ers took the attitude that this meant that a scal- 
ing down of reparations would be followed by a 
scaling down of the war debt. The French memo- 
randum presenting these considerations to the 
United States government was dated November 10, 
1982. 

The reply of Henry L. Stimson, secretary of 
state, on November 23, pointed out that the post- 
ponement of the payments was beyond the power 
of the executive authority and that no facts had 
been presented which could be presented to congress 
for favorable consideration. ‘The secretary denied 
that there was any connection between war debts 
and reparations, but recognized that the economic 
situation made desirable a study of the problem. 
He promised that a recommendation would be made 
to congress urging the establishment of a commis- 
sion to study the situation, but he informed France 
that the payment of the December 15 installment 
would offer prospects of a “satisfactory approach 
to the whole situation.” The French government 
made a second attempt, in a note dated December 
1, to secure a postponement of the debt payment 
until after a general discussion of the situation. 
Mr. Stimson advised France that the United States 
was willing to discuss the debt through any ap- 
propriate agency, but the policy of the govern- 
ment was opposed to cancellation. He again in- 
formed the French government that future discus- 
sion could be approached more favorably if the 
December 15 payment was made when due. 

When it was found that the United States was 
determined to insist upon payment, Premier Her- 
riot’s cabinet decided to ask the chambers for the 
necessary to make the payment. The 
premier stated that they were moved to take this 
course by the desire to maintain the Franco-British 
accord and by the conciliatory character of the 
second American note. The premier made it plain 
that this would be the last payment under the 
Mellon-Berenger agreement. M. Herriot laid the 
question before the chamber of deputies on Decem- 
ber 12. His address gave a history of the debt con- 
troversy. He held President Hoover responsible for 
the immediate difficulties in that the moratorium 
and the Lausanne conference were the results of 
his suggestions. The premier then urged the sacred- 
ness of France’s signature, the British accord and 
the favorable character of the second American 
note as reasons for paying the installment. He 
stressed the fact that a refusal to pay would arouse 
in the United States an anti-French feeling which 
would be harmful to future negotiators. The 
premier in closing reminded the chamber that one 


credits 


hundred years ago the Duke de Broglie had ap- 
pealed to them on a similar question. The chamber 
turned him down, but M. Herriot reminded the 
law making body that de Broglie was recalled the 
following year “because the Chamber had reflected 
and desired to ratify.” 

The chamber of deputies could not understand 
why France should pay war debts when reparations 
were not forthcoming. The chamber had always 
insisted that France could pay only when she had 
received payments from Germany. M. Marin, speak- 
ing for the opposition contended that failure to 
pay would not mean that France was repudiating 
a contract, as Mr. Hoover had broken the contract 
when he launched the moratorium. Deputy Marin 
also discounted the probability of any retaliatory 
action by the United States. 

The deputies declined to follow the leadership of 
Premier Herriot and to authorize payment. The 
resignation of the cabinet followed and though M. 
Herriot was urged to continue at the head of the 
government he refused to compromise his position 
in regard to payment. He was sufficiently powerful, 
however, that his support was necessary to the suc- 
ceeding cabinet. The French ambassador at Wash- 
ington informed the secretary of state that France 
could not pay because she had no government but 
that France had no intention of repudiating her 
engagements, and the payment was postponed. 

The announcement of the refusal of France to 
meet the debt payment aroused bitter criticism of 
French action in the United States. Several bills 
having as their avowed objects reprisals on France 
were introduced in congress. The executive depart- 
ment exerted pressure to prevent members of con- 
gress from condemning France too hastily, for it 
was thought that such action would further com- 
plicate the relations of the two countries. The 
president has stated that no discussion on the debt 
question will be entered into with any state that is 
in default on its payments. 


SimiLariry OF Desr ConrRoversies 

There are striking similarities in these debt con- 
troveries that are of interest. The obligations in 
both cases were contracted during world wide 
struggles when prices were high and profits great. 
On the return of peace France was urged to settle 
its debts, but in the nineteenth century the French 
succeeded in postponing an adjustment until Jack- 
son came to the presidency, when the treaty of 
July 4, 1831, was signed. In the twentieth century 
it was the gradual decline in the value of the franc 
and the ban on private French loans in America 
that compelled the French government to enter in- 
to the Mellon-Berenger agreement. 

The settlement in each case was the subject of 
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press comment. In 1831 the American newspapers 
looked upon the treaty as providing for all the 
just claims of American citizens, although there 
were voices to be heard that condemned the instru 
ment as sacrificing too large a portion of Ameri 
can The attitude manifested 
toward the Mellon-Berenger agreement one hun- 
dred years later. The arrangement of 1926 sacri 
ficed about the same portion of American claims as 
that of 1881. 


The French press considered the engagement of 


claims. same was 


1881 as a “scandalous dissipation of public funds.” 
It generally contended that the demands of the 
United States for reparations due to spoliations on 
their commerce during the Napoleonic period, had 
been declared inadmissible by the ministries for 
fifteen years and should not be admitted. In 1926 
popular opinion in France held that there should 
have been no agreement at all as the money which 
the United States had contributed was used in a 
common cause, and that at the time the loans were 
made it was the only method by which the American 
state could make its force felt. The French press 
also argued that payments under the agreement of 
1926 would be in a currency which had increased 
considerably in value, and that if this fact and 
American profits were deducted the capital debt 
would be only a fraction of that agreed upon. 
The responsible political leaders in each country 
considered the settlements as the best that could be 
United 
States, congress gave its assent to the agreements 
when they were laid before it. The political leaders 
in France found that it 
secure the necessary legislation from the chambers 


made under existing conditions. In_ the 


would be impossible to 
on the subject. In both cases they determined to 
pursue a policy of delay. In the nineteenth century 
it was three years after the signing of the treaty 
before the ministry dared bring the question before 
the chambers and in the meantime two payments 
had been defaulted. ‘The bill providing for payment 
was rejected in the chamber of deputies by a ma 
jority of eight votes. The Mellon-Berenger agree 
ment was not brought before the chambers for rati 
fication until three years after its signing. The 
ministry finally secured the consent of the law mak- 
ing bodies to its ratification but only by a majority 
of eight votes in the deputies. The battle was not 
won for each payment had to be provided by the 
chambers. It was not until December, 1982, that 
the chambers finally refused to provide funds for 
the semi-annual payment. In both instances the 
French ministers responsible for the passage of the 
bill resigned but they were sufficiently powerful to 
dictate the choice of their successors. 

The failure of France to meet its obligations 
under the treaty of July 4, 1831, resulted in anti 


French propaganda in the United States and in 
demands that the national government protect its 
“honor and the sanctity of treaties.”” The French 
government offered explanations of the delay and 
promised that the funds would be provided at as 
early a date as possible. President Jackson waited 
almost two years for the payment of the initial 
French 
government in all of its branches did not intend to 


installment and then, convinced that the 
recognize its treaty obligations, recommended to 
congress that the United States take the matter in 
its own hands and authorize reprisals on French 
property. After the French government had pro 


=i debts wer 


vided a “salve” for its own honor, the 
paid. 

The default of France in 1932 has thus far been 
met by a policy of inaction on the part of the 
Federal government. Explanations have been r 
ceived through the French ambassador that France 
would pay. The executive had endeavored to dis 
suade congress from any premature action that 
might embarrass the future relations of the two 
governments. In spite of the efforts of the adminis 
tration, bills have been introduced in both houses 
of congress authorizing reprisals against France. 
The public press has been severe in its denuncia 
tion of “France’s Folly.” 

It remains to be seen what the future policy of 


the two governments will be. 


In Die persdénlichen und politischen Beziehungen 
Bismarcks zu Amerikanern by Dr. Louis Leo Snyder 
der Stud. Wirtschaftshil fe 


xiv, 94 pp.), one finds a pleasant side_light 


( Druckerei Darmstadt e. 
V., 1932, 
on the Iron Chancellor. The first part of this little vol 
ume treats of the friendship between Bismarck and 
Motley, the historian, which began when the y were 
students together at the University of Gdéttingen. 
Among their mutual pastimes was the singing of Amer 
ican songs to the accompaniment of Motley’s guitar. 
In later life Bismarck corresponded with his “Lieber 
Mot,” whom he also called “My dear Jack.”’ 
hearing one time that Motley was coming to Berlin 
the then that he 


must come to my house where I shall be able to see him 


Upon 


first minister of Prussia declared 


every moment I am not engaged... .’’ Motley recipro 
cated this feeling; and despite his American traditions 
he approved of the taming of the Prussian parliament. 
Bismarck’s relations with other Americans, ineluding 
United States to 


were more formal. Dr. Snyder maintains, however, 


the various ministers of the Berlin, 
that the early friendship with Motley caused Bismarck 
to appreciate Americans more than other foreigners. 
ven that expatriated German, Carl Schurz, found 
favor in his eyes. Perhaps the absence of any serious 
points of disagreement between Germany and the Unit 
ed States may have contributed to this esteem. 


C.L.K 
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The United States and the World Court 


By Esruer Evererr LAKE 


The head of a large educational institution was 
lately heard to say, “about the World Court? I 
don’t know. I hate to think of our boys having to 
go overseas to fight to uphold the decisions of the 
Court.” If it is possible for a supposedly informed 
citizen to betray so great a misconception of the 
Court, it is not to be wondered that the average 
citizen has viewed it with apprehension as a “for- 
eign entanglement.” 

In adhering to the World Court the United 
States will be making no commitment that could 
possibly “entangle” us. We shall, in entering the 
Court, be doing little more than endorsing the prin- 
ciple of judicial settlement of international dis- 
putes, where that method of settlement is applic- 
able—a principle historically advocated by the 
United States. The school-head mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph did not know that one of the 
two outstanding principles of the Court is that its 
decisions are enforceable not by arms but merely by 
the moral opinion of the civilized world. That 
method of enforcement has been adequate: in not 
one of the forty-four cases settled by the Court in 
the eleven years of its existence has the Court’s 
decision been flouted by the nations involved. 

The other outstanding principle of the Court’s 
organization is that it can take jurisdiction in a 
given dispute only with the consent of the parties 
to that dispute. It would be difficult indeed to con- 
strue as an “entangling alliance” a Court which 
the late President Coolidge described as “merely a 
convenient instrument of adjustment to which we 
could go but to which we could not be brought.” 

The general ignorance illustrated above, of even 
the basic, elementary principles of the Court’s or 
ganization and procedure is symptomatic: interna- 
tional law and international relations are still re- 
garded, in this country’s educational life, as of 
somewhat exotic value. In 1925 a national organi- 
zation, in making a survey, discovered that in even 
the larger universities and even in the more com 
prehensively developed law schools, the courses in 
international law were, in general, clective side is 
sues. In the colleges, foreign affairs, international 
relations, the foreign policy of the United States 
were fitted in if they could be fitted in at all 
in the history courses. Only the most advanced of 
the smaller universities and colleges included 
courses devoted to the field. In the high schools the 
situation was even worse: attempts were made to 
touch the fringes of the subject in classes in ‘ 
rent 


‘cur- 


events.’ Tt is a grave question whether this 


superficial and unhistorical method of approach is 
not, especially with younger students, worse than 
no approach at all. 

Since 1925 the whole field has developed amaz- 
ingly, but it still shows no continuity in the concep- 
tion of teaching the subject from the lower to the 
higher schools, although the college courses in in- 
ternational law and international relations have 
been expanded and deepened; and although some 
of the more advanced high schools have begun to 
provide, in history courses for older students, some 
genuinely historical, if slight, treatment of the sub- 
ject. 

Those high school leaders who consider that by 
the inclusion of international relations in their his- 
tory courses they have taken a great stride forward 
might be surprised by the observation made by the 
late General Tasker H. Bliss, that the kindergarten 
is the proper place at which to begin training our 
citizens—-not, obviously, in the history of interna- 
tional relations—but in the method of approaching 
and handling the factors upon which they rest. 


Earrty APPRECIATION OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 

The man who, in his childhood, has been thor- 
oughly and vividly informed as to the many nations 
he is dependent upon for the necessities of his daily 
life, will not be an easy recruit to the philosophy of 
“splendid isolation.” He will find it difficult to think 
with complacence of the “self contained” and sep- 
arate existence of the United States if he realizes 
that the wool of his winter suit may have come from 
sheep in Argentina, his morning coffee from Brazil, 
the sugar in it from Cuba, the tools of his trade 
from Sheffield, the soles of his shoes from hides im- 
ported from Asia. If, instead of a list of “exports 
of the United States” he has explained to him the 
relation of raw materials to production, and the 
effect of the movements of trade upon his own daily 
comfort and his employment, the maintenance of 
peace will be to him not merely a sentimental goal 
but a practical consideration in his daily living. 

To the average citizen of today, however, our 
foreign policy is still a thing arbitrarily evolved 
in the halls of the Senate or in the Department of 
State. It is difficult indeed to see how the same av- 
erage citizen could thoroughly comprehend the 
complexities of disarmament, of foreign debts and 
war loans and even of a subject as comparatively 
simple as the World Court, without some earlier 
preparation. 
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Sentimental efforts to “educate public opinion 
on peace” are not a rational or effective substitute 
for the careful historical approach. Tell the aver 
age uninformed citizen that the World Court, or 
the Kellogg Pact, or any other project will “abol 
ish” or “outlaw” war, instituting a reign of peace, 
and what will be his reaction to this sentimental 
claim? If, however, uninformed, he has common 
sense, he will repudiate the contention, and be more 
than ever alienated from a doctrine for which such 
sweeping claims are made. He knows that so long 
as nations are composed of human beings, there will 
be disputes and differences. Differing cultures, cus 
toms and traditions will lead to political differences. 
And the closer the relations of nations become by 
reason of modern commerce, by reason of airplane 
and radio connections, the more surely will the pos- 
sible sources of difficulty be multiplied. And these 
differences will have to be adjusted. They cannot be 
removed by proclamation. “Mere legislation against 
war,” Justice Hughes has said, “cannot establish 
peace.” 

If the source of differences and disputes cannot 
be abolished, certainly provision can be made be- 
fore they arise, to settle them by some peaceful 
means. But the time to make the provision is before 
the dispute arises. Naturally when some sharp dif- 
ference arouses nationalism to its highest pitch and 
feeling runs beyond control, there is neither the time 
nor the inclination to think the problem out coolly 
and settle it peacefully. But if nations have agreed 
beforehand to use certain methods for the settle- 
ment of certain types of disputes, the instruments 
for adjustment are ready when the need for them 
arises, and the nations involved in the differences 
are committed to using them. 

The existing methods of peaceful settlement are 
not so numerous; they include: 


(1) the normal processes of diplomacy by which 
open disputes are quietly and constantly being averted ; 

(2) mediation, by which a third nation intervenes on 
its own initiative or 
puting nations; 

(3) conciliation, by which a fact-finding commission 
is established to establish the facts and to offer sug 


at the invitation of the two dis 


gestions for solution which may or may not be ac 
cepted; the solution suggested is not binding upon 
parties to the dispute; the chief service of this method 
is that it furnishes an impartial analysis of the alleged 
causes of the dispute, allows time for the nations to 
“cool off” and to reach their settlement in an atmos 
phere more conducive to amicable adjustment ; 

(4) arbitration, through the Hague Court of Arbitra 
tion or a special tribunal appointed to settle a specific 
dispute; the arbitral process aims at a solution that 
will satisfy both parties; the solution is usually a 
compromise in which each party gives up something; 
often the adjustment has nothing to do with the fun 


damental principles of international law violated in th 
case but is merely a monetary compromise of the case. 


The United States has in the past used all fou 
of the preceding methods. Their disadvantage (the 
comparison between arbitration and judicial pro 
cedure through the World Court is dealt with mor 
fully below) is that they offer sporadic and highly 
individual solutions, often not based on any funda 
mental principle of international law and not con 
tributing to the development of international law 
The fifth method for the peaceful settlement of in 
ternational disputes, that to which the United 
States is not yet officially committed, is 

(5) judicial settlement through the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, more commonly known as thi 
World Court, a permanent body of judges which ap 
plies the principles of international law to those dis 
putes susceptible to settlement by this means. Thy 
questions obviously most fitted to this kind of settle 
ment are disputes arising from different interpretations 
of clauses in treaties or contracts. And these furnish a 
very large percentage of the causes of international 
differences. 


The World Court does not create international 
law; it merely applies it in the settlement of the dis 
putes submitted to the Court. Its decisions, how- 
ever, build up a body of precedents which contribut 
to the logical development and reinforcement of ex 
isting international law. Indeed, as Chief Justice 
Hughes has pointed out, the continual development 
of an adequate body of international law is abso 
lutely dependent upon the functioning of the World 
Court. 

Wortp Court Nerepep? 

It has been contended that the United States 
does not need the World Court. that we 
along with the other methods of peaceful sett 


Is rut 


can get 
I 
ment, particularly arbitration, to which indced we 
have submitted over seventy disputes. But arbitra 
tion is essentially a method of settlement by com 
promise, a rough and ready adjustment by which 
neither side gets everything and each (usually) gets 
something, at least some recognition of the “right 
ness” of its point of view. As international law is 
increasingly developed, as a basis of the relations 
between nations, and as treaties between nations be 
come more and more specific, settlement by arbi 
tration becomes obviously less satisfactory. 

One fairly recent experience shows how arbil rary 
and unsatisfactory an arbitration can be: we ar 
bitrated with Norway the’ amount of our liability 
for Norwegian ships seized by the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation during the War. We admitted liabil 
ity, and had offered about $2,700,000 in satisfac 
The arbitrators awarded Norway 
$12,000,000 without stating their reasons for their 


tion. over 
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findings on the separate items. The United States 
paid the award, but under protest: Mr. Hughes, 
then secretary of State, in forwarding the amount 
held due, stated that we could not accept certain 
bases of the award as binding under international 
law, and objected particularly to their assumption 
of the right to determine when the war emergency 
ended, and to the failure to state their reasons for 
their findings. Such an objection could not have 
been made in a case submitted to the World Court, 
for the Court’s decisions, and the bases for making 
them, are fully stated and published. 

Justice Hughes, in stating the conspicuous ad- 
vantages of judicial settlement through the World 
Court over arbitration said: 


I do not fail to recognize the great value of arbitra 
tion.... But arbitration, important as it is, has certain 
disadvantages. Arbitrators should, and do, declare and 
apply the law, but their work is sporadic, discontinu- 
ous and of unequal quality. Suppose we had occasional 
arbitrations instead of the Supreme Court for the pur 
pose of construing the federal constitution and deter- 
mining controversies between States. How inadequate 
would be the provision for the development of consti- 
tutional or interstate law! ... From my observation, 
and without disparaging the ability of many arbitra 
tors who have given their service in this important 
field, I believe that a bench of judges, chosen by the 
nations on their repute as jurists, set aside for contin 
uous judicial work, at an age when ambition as well 
as conscience prompts to the best work of which they 
are capable, will be far more satisfactory in the long 
run than the choice of arbitrators from time to time. 

. Speaking for myself, in the light of experience, 
[ should rather submit an important cause of the 
United States to a permanent court of international 
justice than to such an arbitration as it would be prac- 
ticable to establish under existing conditions. 

Tue Court’s Pecuntar Function 

The increasing complexity of our civilization 
the interdependence of nations, arising from inter- 
national aspects of radio, trade, commerce, air- 
craft, finance——has resulted in a network of treaties 
that cannot and will not hold unless there is an au 
thoritative body to which they may be referred, for 
interpretation, any clause that causes differences of 
opinion and thus provokes dispute. Justice Hughes, 
commenting on this special aspect of the Court’s 
function (just after he had himself retired from the 
Court’s bench on which he served for a session) 
said: 

There are hundreds of treaties now in force. 
They are multiplying all the time. Most states are 
now enmeshed in treaties. And the great volume of 
work occupying the World Court lies in the interpre 
tation of these treaties. Treaties must have their ju 
dicial interpreters if nations cannot agree as to their 


many 


meaning and application and are not going to fight 
about them. 


That the United States desires not “to fight 
about them” is clearly the declaration of the Kel- 
logg Pact, in which we and the other 58 signatories 
solemnly engage to renounce war as an instrument 
of national policy and to use only peaceful means 
in the settlement of all international disputes. Yet 
at the very time of proposing the Pact, the United 
States had not yet made effective the Senate’s 1926 
resolution, committing us to use the outstanding 
method of peaceful settlement, judicial procedure 
through the World Court. Practically all of the 
other signatories of the Kellogg Pact are members 
of the Court. Their negative engagement in the Pact 
of Paris, not to resort to war in the settlement of 
their disputes, is thus supplemented by a positive 
engagement to use the existing methods of peaceful 
settlement, outstanding among which is judicial set- 
tlement through the World Court. Failure on the 
part of the United States to undertake a similar 
commitment to settle certain classes of disputes, es- 
pecially those peculiarly susceptible to judicial set- 
tlement through the World Court, is, in the words 
of Justice Hughes, “to treat the Kellogg Pact as 
a mere scrap of paper.” 

The increasing realization among the other na- 
tions of the world, of the Court’s value, is demon- 
strated by the 700 odd treaties they have negoti- 
ated among themselves, in which judicial settlement 
through the World Court is one of several methods 

and often the preferred method—agreed upon in 
the treaty for the settlement of any disputes that 
arise under it. These treaties cover the regulation 
of navigable waterways of international concern, 
air navigation, the international regulation of 
maritime ports, questions relating to the conflict of 
nationality laws, commerce and navigation, politi- 
cal agreements or agreements concerning territory 
and frontiers. These are subjects, it will be clear, 
of direct concern to the United States; the prin- 
ciple involved cannot fail to affect us. 


Tue Covurt’s Ortorxn AND EsTABLISHMENT 


The World Court was established in 1921, sub- 
stantially along the lines recommended at the See- 
ond Hague Conference by the American delegates 
acting under instructions from President Roosevelt 
and Secretary Root in 1907. Mr. Root, in 1921, 
by the solution of the single difficulty that had pre- 
vented the establishment of the Court in 1907 (how 
to elect the judges without giving disproportionate 
power to the few large or the many small nations) 
made possible the actual establishment of the Court 
in 1921. He aided in drafting the Court’s original 
Statute, or constitution, and in revising it, in 1929, 
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in the light of the Court’s practical functioning 
since its first session in 1922. 

The Court consists of 15 judges, chosen to rep 
resent not their own countries, but the “main forms 
of civilization and the principal legal systems of 
the world.” From the first, an American has sat 
upon the Court’s bench: first, John Bassett Moore, 
then, Charles Evans Hughes, and now Frank B. 
Kellogg. 

Fifty-five nations have signed the Court’s Stat 
ute and forty-seven, including all the larger na 
tions, having ratified their signature, are bound by 
the Court. The United States and Soviet 
are the only large nations not so bound. 


Russia 


Tue Courrt’s Work 

In eleven years the Court has settled forty-four 
disputes, nineteen of which have been cases sub 
mitted for judgment and twenty-five of which were 
submitted for the advice of the Court in the form 
of advisory opinions. The questions brought to 
the Court have included conflicts in nationality 
laws, the rights of minorities in territories that 
changed hands after the War, the responsibility 
for acts committed at sea, the powers of various 
international commissions, sovereignty over dis 
puted territory, and the establishment of customs 
boundaries in dispute. 

It has often been asked, “Aren’t most of the 
questions the Court has settled of such minor im 
portance that they would not have led to war even 
if the Court had not settled them?” Certainly wars 
have often been fought about questions less im 
portant than some of those listed above. Moreover, 
any source of irritation, however small, between na 
tions cannot safely be dispos cl of Aas “minor.” The 
Court is not a panacea for war and does not pre 
tend to be. The test of a Court’s usefulness is not 
whether it can avert all wars. The United States 
Supreme Court did not prevent the Civil War, but 
it has settled conveniently scores of cases between 
States of the Union. 

Of the questions settled by the Court, the larg 
est number arising out of any one situation—six 
decisions and two advisory opinions—-were be 
tween Germany and Poland on questions of the 
property and personal rights of Germans or per 
sons formerly German, in the territory that passed 
from Germany to Poland after the War. They 
dealt with such matters as the expropriation by 
Poland of German property, the question of at 
tendance by the children of German parents (in 
territory now Polish) at the minority schools es 
tablished for the Germans. None of these questions 
was “minor” to the persons involved; nor is peace 
between Germany and Poland a minor matter to 
Europe and to the world in general. 


While the principles involved in the cases just 
described may seem remote to the average Ameri 
can, some of the other cases illustrate more el arly 
how the jurisprudence of the Court may affect us: 
in the Lotus case (between France and Turkey) 
Turkey had fined and imprisoned an officer of a 
French vessel that had collided with a Turkish ves 
sel on the high seas; France protested and both 
nations agreed to submit the case to the Court. 
The Court upheld the Turkish position. The ques 
tion involved, i.e., jurisdiction over persons whose 
alleged negligence has caused death or damage on 
the high seas, is of interest to every maritime na 
tion. Nor could the United States fail to be con 
cerned with the Court’s decision in two other cases 
the Serbian Brazilian 
which the Court (on the request of France, acting 
for French bondholders) 


those of and loans—in 


sustained the contract 
terms and required Serbia and Brazil to pay in 
gold franes instead of depreciated paper franes all 
amounts due on these loans. The principle laid 
that na 
tionality laws are, in the present state of interna 


down in the Tunisian nationality case 


tional law, a matter reserved for each nation to di 
termine for itself—also interests us. 

As already indicated—in the opening of this ai 
ticle the Court 


other enforcing agency other than the power of 


the decisions of (which has no 
public opinion ) have been accepted by the nations 
involved in each of the forty-four disputes that the 
Court has so far settled. The statement made by 
the late Premier Briand, on learning that France 
had lost to Turkey in the Lotus Case, indicates the 
degree to which the Court’s authority and impai 
tial judgment are recognized and accepted: “T have 
learnt that we have lost our case. Naturally we 
are not pleased. When a country loses its case il 
must be excused if at first 


for a day or two it 1s 


ill-disposed toward its judges; that’s perhaps how 
we feel; it is simply one method of emphasizing a 
had to 


that course and the extreme course (i. 


decision. If, however, we choose between 
» War) Wwe 
would choose the same way again without hesita 
tion.” 

Unirep STATES TO 


Tue ADHERENCE OF THI 


roe Woriup Court 
The question whether the United States should 
enter the World Court has been before th 
for almost as many years as the Court has been in 


Senate 
existence: it is now ten years since President Hard 
ing, in 1928, urged the Senate to provide for out 
entry into the Court. Every President and Secre 
tary of State since that 
and the 
forms of both the Republican and the Democratic 
1932, 


time has repeated the 


recommendation current 


polit ical plat 


parties, adopted in Chicago, in June, con 
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tain a pledge to secure the adherence of the United 
States to the World Court. 

In January it was seven years since the United 
States Senate, by a vote of seventy-six to seven- 
teen, passed its resolution providing for the ad- 
herence of the United States to the Court, if five 
conditions or reservations, were met. 

In December it was three years since the United 
States, by the President’s authority, signed the 
three World Court 
Senate’s exccutive calendar. If and when two-thirds 
of the Senate consents to the ratification of these 
treaties, the adherence of the United States to the 
World Court will be completed. These three treaties 


now awaiting the Senate’s action are: 


treaties which are now on the 


(1) the Statute of the Court of 1920, which every 
nation signs, on entering the Court; 

(2) the protocol, or treaty, of 1929, providing for 
certain revisions in above Statute; 

(3) the protocol, or treaty, of accession which deals 
with American adherence to the Court and which, by 
accepting all five of the Senate’s 1926 reservations and 
establishing a procedure for their effective operation, 
solves the chief difficulty that has delayed our entry 
into the Court. 


1926, THE CHIEF 
Tuatr was DeLAyep our Entry 


THe Firrn Reservation or 

DIFFICULTY 

INTO THE Court 

The Senate’s five reservations of 1926 were ac 
cepted by the nations in the Court, with the ex 
ception of the fifth reservation, concerning ad 
visory opinions, to which only a qualified accept- 
ance was afforded. In order to understand both 
why the United States made the fifth reservation, 
and why the member nations in the Court feared 
to accept it without a further explanation, it 1s 
necessary to understand the Court’s advisory jur- 
isdiction: 

The Court a two-fold function: it renders 
judgments on cases submitted to it (according to 
its Statute) with the consent of the parties; and 
it also gives advisory opinions. These, however, can 
be requested only by the Council or the Assembly 
of the League, 


has 


and no provision for their submis 
sion was contained in the Court’s original Statute 
which, of course, was the instrument toward which 
our Senate’s resolution of 1926 was directed. (‘The 
revised Statute of 1929 now covers advisory opin 
ions.) ‘The Court's advisory opinions were designed 
to aid the League in its work of keeping the peace 
of Europe, and that they have been of first im 
portance in this connection is indicated by the fact 
that there have been twenty-five of them to date. 

The United States Senate in 1926 was frankly 
afraid of the Court’s advisory jurisdiction. The 
Senate feared that the United States, having re 


fused to give its consent to submitting a case for 
actual judgment, might find the same question, or 
substantially the same question, submitted to the 
Court by the League for an advisory opinion. The 
Senate wanted the same power to prevent an ad- 
visory opinion (that might be embarrassing to 
us) as it has, by the Statute, to prevent actual 
judgments. The senators reasoned that a member 
of the League would probably be able to prevent 
an advisory opinion it did not want, but that the 
position of the United States as a non-member of 
the League needed especial protection on this point. 

In the fifth reservation therefore, the Senate 
declared that the Court should not “without the 
consent of the United States, entertain any request 
for an advisory opinion touching any dispute or 
question in which the United States has or claims 
an interest.” 

The fact that the Court could, and still can, 
render any number of advisory opinions that might 
affect us, now and so long as we remain outside the 
Court, seems to have been too simple a considera- 
tion to enter into the senatorial debates in 1926! 

The nations in the Court were entirely willing 
that we should be able to prevent advisory opin- 
ions on questions directly concerning us; but they 
were not sure how far we might go in “claiming 
an interest,” in cases affecting us only indirectly. 
If, by our fifth reservation, we were claiming an 
arbitrary right to veto all advisory opinions that 
might come before the Court—on whatever slight 
or remote claim of interest—we could seriously 
hamper the work of the League and of the Court 
in maintaining the peace of Europe. It was for 
this reason that they accepted our fifth reservation 
only conditionally and requested a “further ex- 
change of views” to clarify our meaning of the 
phrase “claims an interest.”” With marked disre- 
gard of the international amenities the United 
States made no reply to this invitation for three 
years. 

Finally negotiations were resumed in 1929. These 
negotiations resulted in the “protocol of accession,” 
containing the famous “Root formula,” a method 
of operation for the fifth reservation designed to 
give the United States the full “protection” for 
which it asks, and at the same time designed not 
to interefere with the pacific work of the Court 
and the League. It should be noted that the proto- 
col of accession is an express acceptance of all the 
Senate’s reservations, including the fifth, on the 
basis of the Root formula. 

That the protocol of accession has indeed ad- 
justed the situation is indicated—on the part of 
the other nations in the Court—by the speed with 
which it has been accepted: fifty-three nations have 
signed it and thirty-eight have ratified their signa- 
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ture. On the part of the United States, Mr. Stim- 
son, for the Department of State has declared that 
the Root formula entirely meets the Senate’s 1926 
reservations: “The fifth reservation is accepted in 
‘its entirety by the pending protocol.” 

A special committee of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, after an exhaustive study said in its report 
on the protocol of accession: “Its provisions would 
seem to provide full protection to the interests of 
the United States and to carry out fully the 
purport of the Senate reservations.” 


Wuen WILL THE SENATE ACT ON THE 
Court TREATIES? 

At no time during the ten years that the Court 
has dragged in the Senate has postponement of the 
issue been based upon the merits of the question. 
The earlier postponements were the result of a pur- 


poseful effort on the part of a handful of the 
Court’s opponents—who realized that they did not 
have the votes to defeat the Court—to evade set- 


tlement by successive delays. During the last year, 
political contingencies have made the time “not 
convenient” for dealing with the Court. Preceding 
the Senate session that opened on December 5, 
1932, it was claimed, chiefly by the Court’s op- 
ponents, that the session would be too crowded with 
relief, emergency, farm, tax, prohibition and other 
measures to allow time for the Court. Yet leaders 
on both sides of the aisle of the Senate declared 
that there was time—in the early weeks of the ses- 
sion when most of the important measures were in 
committee or being, by tacit agreement, held over 
for the new Congress. The Senate’s record since 
December 5, when the session began, shows that the 
Senate has had very little actually before it, and 
that, with the exception of the Philippine bill 
(passed on December 16) no measures of impor- 
tance were being considered during the first six 
weeks of the session. Later, of course, the supply 
bills were a reasonable excuse for not bringing up 
the Court, but no such excuse existed in the first six 
weeks of the session. 

Now, however, the Court is obviously being put 
over for the special session expected in April. 
Whether Congress will act definitively then remains 
to be seen. It is not too much to say that if there 
existed an informed and clearly voiced public opin- 
ion on the issue, the Court would not now be the 
“unfinished business” of the Senate. It 
reason that this article opened, not with an im 
mediate discussion of the merits and status of the 
Court issue, but with the fundamental necessity for 
an educated public opinion on international affairs. 

Even those primarily not interested in our ad 


is for this 


herence to the Court have protested at the spec- 
tacle of ten years of delay, declaring it contrary 
to sound legislative policy to postpone settlement 
of so vital an issue as the Court. Reasons of good 
faith—our urging the establishment of the Court 
upon the other nations of the world in 1907, our 
Senate’s 1926 resolution of adherence, our pledge 
in the Kellogg Pact, our signature of the pending 
treaties, unratified—dictate the immediate settle- 
ment of the whole question. Practical considera 
tions demand it: one of the basic causes of the pres- 
ent unhappy economic situation, here and abroad, 
is the lack of international confidence resulting 
from the late war. For the United States to delay 
longer to support the outstanding agency for 
judicial settlement of international disputes is | 
contribute further to international unrest; to com 
plete our adherence to the Court is to provide a 
stabilizing influence at home and abroad. 

To throw these conclusions, fully formed, at the 
average citizen, without his having worked out the 
question himself, without his having even the fun 
damental point of view necessary to a realization 
of the Court’s peculiar function and place in the 
international scheme, does little to advance knowl 
edge of the Court. If the future is to see a speedier 
settlement of such vital issues 


) 


on their merits 
those that control and contribute to the develop 
ment of education in the field of history and in 
ternational relations will have to undertake a larger 
responsibility for the Sy} stematic education of our 
citizens in the historic factors that control the ré 
lations of nations. 


Further material available on the World Court, without 
charge may be obtained by addressing The American Foun- 
dation, 565 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C., please send postage of 
three cents if only a single publication is ordered; six cents 
will cover the postage for any two or all three: 

The World Court, tenth edition; 149 pages. Its history, or 
ganization and work through November, 1932. Contains 
an account of the Court’s origin, jurisdiction and organi- 
zation and a summary of the cases settled by the Court 
through November, 1932. Also gives a chronological ac- 
count of the negotiations looking to the entrance of the 
United States into the World Court, with such pertinent 
documents as Secretary Stimson’s two messages on the 
Court and the statement made by Elihu Root on the 
force and effect of the three World Court treaties now 
awaiting the Senate’s action. 

Fifty Questions Answered, 39 pages. This furnishes replies 
(intended to give all the pertinent facts and not merely 
a selection from them calculated to advance the argu- 
ment for adherence) to objections frequently raised by 
opponents of the World Court. Has been used widels 
in debates and has been found an aid to teachers in lead- 
ing discussion of the World Court. 

The Organization and Methods of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, 18 pages; reprint of an address 
given by Charles Evans Hughes, shortly after he re 
turned from serving on the Court’s bench. A singularly 
lucid description of the way in which the Court actually 
carries on its work by one who participated in it. 
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The Present Status of University 
Instruction in Political Science 


By Proressor Mitton W. THompson 
Carroll College 


Every subject carries its justification for promo- 
tion and extension in the educational system. The 
history of education indicates clearly how the ap- 
peal differs at different times for the various sub- 
jects. At one period the cultural appeal is made, at 
another the vocational appeal, or at another, the 
training for citizenship is more effectively adopted. 
The subject treated in this paper bears a close 
relation to the State, consequently its strongest 
appeal lies in training for public service or in a 
preparation for citizenship. 

I. Rance or Courses 1x UNIVERSITIES IN 
PoLiTIcAL SCIENCE 

1. Political science curricula have been studied 

in six of the larger universities. A listing of the 
courses indicates the following different courses: 
(1) Arranged in a consolidated list of courses for 
all the institutions (See Figure 1) and 
Arranged according to the number of courses 
for each institution: 
New York University 38;’ University of Wis- 
consin 40;° University of Chicago 52;° Uni- 
versity of Iowa 40;* University of Illinois 36 ;° 
Columbia University 53.° 


(2) 


It is evident that this showing represents a broad 
range of courses. Besides in many cases they are 
year courses, although in a few cases they repre- 
sent summer or extension courses and so represent 
a smaller number of hours credit. Perhaps a more 
representative method to reveal the breadth of in- 
struction would be to compile the total number of 
hours of credit offered, instead of the total number 
of different courses that are offered. 

One fact stands out in observing the list of 
courses for each of these institutions and that is 
that the list has grown immensely both in scope 
and in intensity, i.e., in the number of different 
phases of course material and in the number of 
different courses in each phase as compared with 
the Report of the Committee of Seven of 1916." In 
that year barely more than twenty different courses 
were offered in political science in Universities. In- 
deed in a period of fifteen years a very satisfactory 
growth has been made in the content of the cur- 


ricula of political science. It has doubled in scope 
and in breadth. 


2. Types of courses. The range of courses may 


be divided into four types: 


(1) General government courses which are chiefly 
descriptive political science and which deal 
with organization and operation of govern- 
ment ; 

courses which deal with political theory as al- 
legemeine Staatslehre or Theory of the state, 
forms of the state, sovereignty and legal con- 
cepts; 

advanced courses that deal with the newer 
problems of government and politics and ad- 
ministration; and 

(4) the public law courses.* 

The first group of courses constitutes the foun- 
dation of political science training for the modern 
university student. It is customary to start off with 
an introduction to the American government as an 
orientation course for acquainting the student with 
political terms, principles of government and a 
point of view on the political outlook. The Com- 
mittee of Seven (3) showed that out of 224 institu- 
tions that offered courses in political science the 
large majority of colleges began with American 
government. But even today there is no agreement 
on what this first course should be. Some institu- 
tions report that their introductory course is de- 
voted to “General Problems of Government,” others 
report that it is a course on “Citizenship,” others 
report an orientation course in the social sciences 
(4), while others prescribe no one introductory 
course but specify only a certain class standing. 

At any rate this first group of courses tends to 
emphasize governments, their organization and ele- 
mentary principles. Generally after the student is 
introduced to American government, other govern- 
ment courses follow as municipal, state, and com- 
parative government in various degrees. Then too, 
political parties and American diplomacy fall in 
this grouping. 

The second grouping consists of the theory and 
principles courses. These generally come as ad- 
vanced courses because only mature students thrive 
on such abstractions as the well-known theory of 
the state, sovereignty and natural law. Most fre- 
quently these courses divide up into history of poli- 
tical theories, contemporary political theory and 
perhaps some special course on ideas concerning 
the state or the theory of the state. 

The third grouping consists of special courses 
of an advanced nature that come in the senior col- 


(3) 
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Figure | 
Consouipatrep List or Courses 1N Pourrican Science DEPARTMENTS IN Six UNIVERSITIES 


l niversities: 


Political Theory 
Principles of Government 


American Political Ideas 
History of Political Theories 
Oriental Political Theories 
Contemporary Political 
Theories 
Recent Politital, Social, and 
Economic Theories in Eu 
rope 
Modern 
Modern 


General Government 


American Government 
Introduction to Government 
and Politics 
Municipal Government 
State Government 
Political Parties 
Great Americans 
Political Personalities 
County and Local Govern 
ment 
Comparative Government 
including 
England 
France 
Germany 
Belgium 
Switzerland 
South American 
Republics 
American Diplomacy 
American Foreign Service 
Causes of War 
World Government 


Ideas of the State 
Political Scientists 


lege or graduate years of study. These courses are 
made up of problem courses in administration, in 
the various kinds of government as national, state 
or local and in international relations, international 
organization ; they are made up of courses in func 
tions of government; they are made up of courses 
in legislation and statute making; and they are 
made up of seminar courses in which research is 
‘arried on in the various phases of the science. 
The fourth grouping of courses consists of the 
public law courses. There is a striking similarity 
running through the courses of this group in all the 
reveals the following 


universities. Observation 


courses in each of the six institutions: constitu 
tional law, international law, elements of law or 
jurisprudence, then Roman law in three institu 
tions, administrative law in four and common law 
in one. It is to be noted that a growing attention 
is being given to the American constitutional sys 
tem. University of Chicago offers a course in re 
cent development of the American constitutional 
doctrine which deals with the recent interpretations 
growing out of the complexity of great economic 
interests, the Bill of Rights and other clauses. 

8. Tendencies in course frequency. The total 
number of courses for each institution shows a simi 
lar number for all, a range of 36 to 53. The Com 
mittee on Policy states, “During the period since 
the close of the World War there has undoubtedly 
been a rise in the popularity of courses relating to 
certain phases of government—particularly inter 
national law, international relations, and Kuropean 
politics. Eighty institutions testify that there has 
been a relative increase in the percentage of under 


Chicago, Columbia, Illinois, Iowa, New York, Wisconsin. 


Advanced Courses Public Lax 
Elements of Law 
Constitutional Law 
International Law 
Roman Law 
Common Law 
Administrative Law 
Municipal Corporations 
Research or Seminar ir 
Constitutional Law 
International 


Legislative Organization and 
Procedure 
Municipal Administration 
Administration of Justice 
National Administration 
State Administration 
Municipal Problems 
Problems of Democracy 
Problems of International 
Organization 
Political Problems of 
Mexico 
Oriental Politics 
Imperialism and the 
Near East 
Political Geography 
Africa and the Near East 
U. S. and Latin America 
International Relations 
International Society 
Seminar in Political Science 


and Jurisdictior 


| Law 
Recent Developments in 
American Constitution 
Doctrine 
American 
System 


Constitutional 


graduates majoring in political science; only thi 
teen report a drift in the other direction.” 


There are about fifty divisions into which the 


field of political science can be divided. Professor 
W. B. three questions about this 
elaborate division of the subject, (1) “whether 
there 


Munro raises’ 


has not been an undue multiplication of 
(2) 


whether the fundamentals are not in danger of bi 


courses under the head of political science 


ing neglected for the practical phases of the sub 


ject and (8) whether an instructor can do justice 


to the quality of his teaching when he is expected 
to spread himself over five, six, or even mors 
courses.” This is just the contention made by quit: 
a few institutions which have already organized, 
or anticipate soon to organize their required 
courses for students on a concentration basis rather 
than the old “major” and “minor” plan of organi 
zation. Under the concentration plan the student 
would be expected to secure a more thorough grasp 
of essential subject matter. | 

Again it was pointed out by the Committee of 
Seven" that there is “a revolt against the seemingly 
endless growth of departments and unwarranted 
tendency to add highly technical and advanced 
.’? However, the tend 


ency prevails to build a more perfect organization, 


courses in a cde partment. 


to add more courses and to promote the interest 
in the field. In conclusion it may be said that of all 
these courses there has been a gradual increase of 
interest in college courses in political science since 
the report of the Committee of Seven,” 
called attention then to the growing popularity in 


and it 


municipal government, in the functions of govern 
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ment and in comparative government. This appears 
to have been a sound prediction because the lists 
prepared in this study reveal a striking increase 
of interest in comparative government. This inter- 
est extends not only to European governments, but 
to the governments of the British Empire; to South 
American Republics and to the Far East. 

But it is to be observed that the increased in- 
terest predicted in municipal government, still 
leaves the city an unsolved riddle. Still more in- 
terest is needed in that direction by serious minded 
students, more research is needed on the many so- 
cial problems of the city and more understanding 
is needed on the intricate mysteries of municipal 
politics. Still other courses will need to be added 
to the lists to effect such hopeful results in solving 
the problem of the city. Law enforcement may be 
added as a new course, for instance. A bureau of 
municipal research det \ be created. The entire polit 
ical science depart ment may be created into a verita- 
ble laboratory of government fact finding and prob 
lem solving. 


Il. Opsecrives 1x Ponrrican SCIENCE 
INSTRUCTION 


1. Citizenship training. ‘The Committee — of 
Seven'* wise ly pointed out the kinds of services a 
political science department should perform: 

(1) to train for citizenship; 
(2) to prepare for professions as law, journalism, 
teaching, and public Service ; 
(3) to train for experts and to prepare specialists 
for government positions. 
The force of these statements is now generally ree- 
ognized, The need for a sound training in citizen- 
ship is now set forth by most writers as one of the 
objectives of the social studies in secondary schools. 
Certainly is citizenship an objective to be employed 
today for political science courses in college. Stu 
dents who take this training become grounded in 
principles of good government, acquainted with 
major political problems, and versed in some theory 
of public law with the view that they will under 
stand the primary social facts that underly our 
constitutional systems. 

2. Government Service. Next in value to know 
ing and living the réle of a good citizen is the 
desire to serve in public office. Older countries have 
an advantage over newer countries in that they 
have a citize nry with a desire to serve their coun 
try with honor and to perform their duties without 
fear or favor. he list of courses described in this 
paper offers an exceptional training to earnest 
students for opportunities in a public career. 

3. ‘Training for research. This function of polit- 
ical science courses is to be encouraged. The uni- 
versity is a recognized place for research. So too, 


scholars quite generally maintain that research 
should be encouraged in colleges for only in this 
way can the faculty overcome staleness and the 
college remain productive.'* Unusual opportunities 
are offered for research in political science. The 
phases of research now open in the social problems 
of metropolitan life have already been suggested. 
Again the ideas on the organization of the state 
are undergoing rapid change. Courses on recent 
political theory dealing with this subject are popu- 
lar especially with mature summer school students. 
Likewise the application of psychiatry to the many 
social problems is just being considered seriously. 
Then attempts are now being made to apply re- 
search to the study of law by which the study of 
legal theory by means of gathering the social facts 
underlying modern legislation will become a pro- 
fession in itself. These are a few illustrations in 
which opportunities are open for research in polit- 
ical science. 

Along with the suggestion for more research in 
political science, a deep interest may be expressed 
in methodology. It was a lamentable fact that in 
only one institution’® was a thorough course of- 
fered in methods of research. Such instruction 
should be encouraged. 


Ill. Mernops or INsrructrion 


1. Usual procedures. In this study we are con- 
cerned chiefly with the elementary courses, because 
the advanced courses can be easily handled by the 
personality and inclination of the teacher. But the 
method of presenting the subject offers a real 
problem in the elementary courses in political sei- 
ence. The courses are large and difficult to handle. 
If the classes are divided they enhance the teaching 
load of the instructor in a small college; if classes 
are not divided, they are next to being unmanage- 
able. In the study made by the Committee of Seven,” 
record was made of several institutions as to the 
method actually used in elementary classes. Lec- 
tures, sectional conferences, readings, class room 
discussions, and papers were the most frequent 
methods used in conducting the class work. The 
hour allotment must be sufficient to carry on proper 
readings in connection with the textbook material. 

The lecture method is strongly under fire as an 
acceptable college method and it is well that it 
should be. With some students fast asleep in the 
large college class room, with others engaging in 
pleasant conversation, and with others paying no 
attention to the remarks of the lecturer, of course 
the lecture method will fall into disrepute. In a 
recent study Professor Munro’ found that in a 
large number of institutions, no lectures were given 
in the introduction course, and students were di- 
vided into sections and the classes were handled by 
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means of recitations, discussions, and written pa- 
pers, while a much smaller number of institutions 
provide two lectures and one sectional meeting each 
week, and a still smaller number of institutions 
provide one lecture and two sectional meetings 
each week. Another number of institutions con- 
ducted the class entirely by lectures. After this 
description of methods it is stated, “It should be 
noted that, despite the ill repute into which the 
lecture system has apparently fallen, lectures still 
form an integral part of the instruction in about 
half of the introductory courses. The number of 
such courses depending upon lectures alone is 
larger than one might have expected.” 

There is no one method. Much depends upon 
the teacher. In spite of the materia] written on the 
merits and defects of lectures and recitations, it 
would seem,** “a reasonable proposition that the 
method must be adapted to the maturity and 
quality of the students concerned and the amount 
of money available, the facilities for securing com- 
petent assistants, the versatility of the regular 
teaching staff and other practical considerations 
which make broad generalizations faulty.” True 
the deadening method of an old time recitation of 
textbook quizzing has no justification, but perhaps 
the inspiring teacher who by his keen intellect, by 
his insight into a subject after long research and 
experience and by his pleasing voice and clear ex- 
pression is able to lecture and make difficult sub 
jects easy and interesting. This teacher will con- 
tinue to lecture to his classes. 

2. Some newer class devices. Among the new 
methods one finds, “field work, supervised readings 
for honors, oral reports, undergraduate seminars, 
mimeographed outlines of current materials, the 
compilation of scrap books, active participation in 
local campaigns, the use of true and false tests, 
the case method, the objective observation of polit- 
ical processes, tutorial instruction, supervised 
cadet teaching, student participation in lectures, 
two hour conferences, problem study, the project 
method, a reading period at the end of each term” 
reported to the Committee on Policy.’® 

Much attention is being directed in college circles 
to honor courses. This method is indeed commenda- 
ble for it appeals to the highest motives of stu- 
dents, but the method is applicable only to a small 
per cent of the student body because only students 
of the higher abilities will be aroused by these mo 
tives. Again students plead that exceptional stu- 
dents should be exempted from final examinations 
because such a device would stimulate all students 
even from the freshman year to excel in scholarship. 
The Committee on Policy” finds that “Honor stu 
dents are relieved, in whole or in part, from routine 
work in 58 institutions... .” 


Another matter of method of a more subtle na 
ture may be treated and that is the functional 
approach in the introductory course. The usual 
way of presenting the subject matters in political 
science is to present the organization and structure 
phases of the subject matter. For instance, in 
presenting the American government course, the 
instructor usually teaches the organs of govern 
ment, the departments, the agencies at work or 
the structure as it were. One teacher” of this first 
course strongly urges the functional approach by 
which the functions and processes of government 
are presented. For instance in teaching the Presi- 
dent of the United States in American government, 
the instructor would present the duties of the presi- 
dent, the reasons for these duties, the mode of his 
election and theory of the process in his election. 
The emphasis is placed upon functions and proc 
esses and not on structure and problems of goy 
ernment; upon the theory of government and not 
upon the problems and their solutions. In this way 
the fundamentals and principles are brought for 
ward, while the problems and solutions are held in 
the background for the politician or reformer to 
consider. In this way the instructor reasons himself 
a true scientist. If the politician desires to make 
use of these findings very well, but applying his 
theories is outside the sphere of the true scientist, 
so runs the contention. 

It would seem that we are far from accepting this 
view in political science or in college teaching in 
general. The teaching of problems of government 
is a favorite kind of subject matter for both teacher 
and student. Students in science frequently begin 
their work in the laboratory, then search for the 
principles underlying their experiments. The study 
of problems creates a motivation and stimulates the 
student to search for truth. In this way the study 
of theory and problem solving are combined and 
held in equilibrium. 

3. Conclusion. The Committee of Seven** sug 
gested that more students should take political 
science courses and a civic awakening is needed. 
Without doubt the Democracy” 
course as it is now outlined for the senior year in 


“Problems of 


high school can do much to arouse this interest for 
college courses in this general field. In fact such a 
course is required for seniors in the high schools in 
Pennsylvania.”* 

Securing capable instructors whose teaching load 
is not too heavy, and encouragement of contacts 
of political science teachers with public affairs are 
given by the Committee on Policy as means to 
bring about a more effective teaching in college 
courses. Then too, “the failure of graduate schools 
to equip their output properly is given as the root 
of the trouble.” Great emphasis may be placed 
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upon the need for courses in college in the methods 
of research. 

IV. OBseERVATION ON THE PRESENT STATUS 
or University INstrucTion IN 

POLITICAL SCIENCE 

The Committee 
of Seven lamented the fact that so often the courses 
given in political science constituted a part of 
some other department usually history or econom- 
ics, and so occupied a small part of the interest of 
the instructor to the detriment of effective teach- 
ing in these courses. While some new political sci- 
ence departments have been formed much of the 
political science courses now offered in the colleges 
are still under the guidance of other departments. 
The work should not be treated as an appendage of 
some other department. A great social benefit will 
accrue in the promotion of political sciences in the 
colleges. It is a near tragedy for students to take 
degree and go out into the world with 
little or no acquaintance with the vast national or 
international problems of a political nature. And 
such is the case today in many of our smaller col- 
leges, a fact which is reves aled by a study of their 
bulletins. 

2. Growth of interest in political science. Men- 
tion has already been made of the need for greater 
interest in political science. Classes 


1. Departmental organization. 


a college 


are larger in 
economics or social problems in college courses 
than in political science. This has been a recognized 
fact. A study of the courses compiled in the lists 
prepared for this paper is quite indicative of 
growing interest in these subjects. It is to be ex- 
pected that this growth will continue. 

3. Suggestions for instruction. 
made several interesting 
creation of greater 


more effective 


The Committee of Seven™ 

suggestions for the interest in 

political science and for improvement of instruc- 
tion. Some of them were: 

(1) Establish research bureaus in the departments 
to keep in touch with government in operation. 
This will tie up government problems in town- 
ship, city, state and nation with a means for 


their solution. 


(2) Make more frequent use of periodicals and 
newspapers. Bring the dynamics of govern- 
ment into the class room. 

(3) Arrange for students’ reports through labora- 
tory work and the assignment of practical 
work. 

(4) Standardize courses and grade them as ele- 
mentary, advanced or graduate. This method 
was used few of the institutions studied. 

(5) Make provision for the better training of 
teachers of political science. 

(6) Place civics in secondary schools on a better 


basis and broaden it to include economics and 
sociology. 

These suggestions have been significant for the 
work of political science for the last fifteen years. 
The spirit of them has been carried out in whole 
or in part. The recent growth of the number of 
students taking graduate work in the field would 
indicate that the improvement in the scope of 
courses offered and in the effectiveness of the in- 
struction will continue to keep pace with the prog- 
ress of modern education. , 

Another tendency in the nature of the political 
science curriculum indicates the possibility of 
more effective instruction and that is the tendency 
to introduce specific courses for freshmen. The po- 
litical science department in the University of 
Iowa” offers a course in American government on 
three levels, one for freshmen, one for seniors and 
one for sophomores or juniors. The interesting fact 
about this device is that such a course is open to 
freshmen. Students secure an opportunity early 
in their college course to begin to think in terms 
of government, public service, and law. Again such 
a freshman course acts as a feeder for the advanced 
courses, insures a stable attendance of capable 
students in later courses and promotes a higher 
degree of productive research for the department. 

Some gateway course should perhaps be given 
in the freshman year for all the social sciences 
Since the orientation courses” in social sciences are 
not meeting with marked success, since a history 
course does not serve as a basis or introduction to 
political science,” since courses in political science 
should be open to freshmen,” then it remains for 
the department to devise a special course suitable 
for freshmen. Iowa gives the course in American 
government, others give a course in “General Prob- 
lems of Government,” or “Political Issues,” and 
still others give “Citizenship.” It would seem that 
the content of the course is not material, but the 
early training in political thinking, the acquaint- 
ance with governmental problems and the oppor- 
tunities for distinguished public service are the im- 
portant elements to be considered. 

V. Conc usion 

The study has impressed the writer with the sig- 
nificance of his major field of interest far more 
than was realized before. In a period of forty years 
this subject has expanded until today it occupies 
one of the chief fields of study of the university 
curriculum. The range of different courses offers 
proof that the instructors in this field are aggres- 
sive and creative. Moreover, the personnel con- 
stantly respond with courses that will acquaint in- 
terested students with the new political problems 
and that will serve the public welfare. 
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Motivating High School History Through 
the Use of a Point System of Grading 


By Ciarence D. Samrorp 
Critic Teacher of Social Science, Athens Junior High School, Athens, Ohio 


Many teachers of high school history have voiced 
a profound truth in the statement that it is diffi 
cult to give the correct relative rank to students 
at the expiration of grading periods. A second 
problem, and one that occurs more frequently is 
that students do not find the urge of ordinary com 
petition sufficiently strong to induce them to work 
to the extent of their capacities. 

The solution to these difficulties is being met in 
many instances through the application of a care 
fully worked out point system, one so thorough as 
to make relative ranking an accurate process and 
yet simple enough to be manipulated without in 
volving too many technicalities. 

We shall suppose a case in which a competent 
teacher conducts the first meeting of a class in 
high school history. The group represents average 
ability. The environment under which the work is 
to be executed is ordinarily conducive. The students 
want to make progress satisfactory to fulfill the re 
quirements of the course and are especially eager 
to ascertain just what criteria are to be apnplied 
to determine whether or not passing work has been 
done. 

The resourceful teacher will outline a clearly de 
fined set of standards at the onset. It is the setting 
up and the evaluating of these standards that is to 
be discussed in this paper. Daily recitations, note 
book work and allied activities, and unit examina 
tions make up the group. They are so designed as 
to make the relative importance of any one division 


equal to that of any other. The individual student 
will readily perceive that his inherent weakness in 
any one phase may be counteracted by his potential 
strength in one or both of the other activities. 
Daily recitation and participation is the division 
most easily comprehended by the class. They under 
stand that mastery of the textbook is fundamental. 
The thought that the textbook will serve as a guid 
for topical discussion and for formulating judg 
ments should be set forth. Many teachers, at this 
early stage, pass out summaries on how to study 
effectively and how to derive the most benefit from 
the that 
those who learn the art of effective study, cultivate 


textbook. The conclusion will be drawn 


the skill of reaching logical conclusions, and show 
aptitude in oral expression, will succeed in daily 
should be 


given that a grade on the basis of a unit number will 


classroom performance. Explanation 
be entered weekly or oftener and that the student 
having the greatest total at the end of the grading 
period will receive first rank in the division; like 
wise, the other students will be ranked in proportion 
to their total scores. 

Students who have passed through the elemen 
tary and junior high school have come to expect 
notebook work and have varying concepts as to 
what constitutes good specimens. Students welcome 
the suggestion that the notebook should contain, 
besides certain necessary unit outlines, materials 
reflecting their own interests and personalities. 
¢O amiss In 


_ 


Volunteer suggestions ordinarily do not 
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this relation. Supplementary reading, outline maps, 
newspaper clippings, pictures, biographies, diaries, 
themes, freehand drawings, and many other ac- 
tivities are mentioned by most groups as possible 
and desirable notebook work. 

A class committee of recommendations will fune- 
tion quite aptly, one which will meet with the teach- 

‘er and determine how the point system will fune- 

tion in respect to the notebooks. The chairman will 
draw forth discussion as to the relative value of the 
activities previously mentioned in class. These are 
ranked in the order of importance, the basic unit 
outline usually being given first place, and given a 
standard value of twenty points. Outside reading 
is acknowledged to be of variable difficulty but may 
be given the value of one point per standard page 
read and recorded. Good maps, based upon the 
textbook unit, serve a valuable purpose and are 
often given the same number of points as those 
accorded the unit outline. The other types of ac- 
tivities previously mentioned in class are usually 
more suitable for evaluation by the teacher at the 
time the books are marked. Other considerations 
arrived at by committees usually pertain to the 
appearance and arrangement of the notebooks, the 
dates at which they are to be turned in, whether 
the work shall be done in class or outside, and 
promptness of executing various portions of the 
division. 

When the discussion is resumed with the entire 
class special emphasis should be made that there 
is no maximum number of points which a given stu- 
dent may earn during a grade period but that in- 
dividual interests and aptitudes will determine the 
total; also, the point that the standing of a given 
student will be determined by his relative standing 
within the group should be indicated. The relation- 
ship of the calculation of notebooks and their worth 
to that of determining relative standing in respect 
to daily recitations and allied activities becomes 
apparent to the class. 

The word examination is not a new term to the 
students. It has the connotation of a period being 
set aside during which the group writes answers to 
questions previously discussed in class. ‘They usu- 
ally have unpleasant memories in that many previ- 
ous examinations failed to satisfy them in respect 
to relative ranking. The feeling that examination 
grades had not told a correct story is one that is 
all too prevalent with students. If a new construc- 
tion can be put upon this phase of the work better 
results will ensue. A suggestion might be made that 
a scheme of examinations be tried in which neither 
the word per cent nor a letter be used to indicate 


results. The new plan would involve many objective 
tests to be graded and recorded up a point basis. 
The scores of the unit examinations would be added 
at the expiration of grading periods. In the same 
way that the class has consented to be ranked in 
the divisions of daily work and notebooks they 
will be ranked for this last division. 

Now that the three divisions have been explained 
to the group and it has been clearly demonstrated 
that standing within the division is relative, it fol- 
lows that explanation should be given as to how the 
one grade which is placed upon the grade card is 
to be determined. A simple and accurate method 
may be followed in which the sum of the ranks se- 
cured in the three divisions is ascertained and the 
student showing the best total results will be given 
the maximum while the student showing the poorest 
total results will receive the minimum mark given. 
The students grouped between these extremes can 
be graded in terms of any school grading system, 
the teacher determining at what points the transi- 
tions shall take place once the totals have been 
arrived at. 

If such a system is to be introduced into the his- 
tory classroom certain definite and valuable results 
have been demonstrated where it has actually been 
tried. 

First of all, the system is rich in its possibilities 
of producing greater pupil activity. Every phase 
of it has outstanding qualities tending toward mo- 
tivation and wholesome competition. Daily recita- 
tions are evaluated by comparisons within the group. 
Notebooks gain points only as the activity of the 
student adds value to his own specimen. The maxi- 
mum rank in examinations is given the student who 
has actually excelled in this activity. 

The many-sided interests of a group are reached 
by offering so many and varying approaches to the 
acquisition of a given unit of work. Some recite 
well; others do not. Some produce creditable note- 
books; others do not. Still others are experts in se- 
curing good ranks at testing time; others are not. 
A much higher average result in supplementary 
reading is secured through these means. The crea- 
tive instincts of many otherwise inactive students 
are given a chance to function. A feeling that jus- 
tice has been accorded in making out the final 
marks is nearer unanimous under the point system 
than has been true under many of the older methods. 
Classes find pleasure in observing who are in the 
upper quartile or in the second as may easily be 
revealed by the teacher after the computations have 
been made. In conclusion the work takes on added 
zest and zeal when thus conducted and motivated. 
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‘The Contemporary World 


By Ciara Louise DENTLER 


European History Department, High School, Redlands, California 


There appears to be one thing in the teaching 
of European History more difficult than all oth- 
ers: that is to get the student to realize how, after 
completing the study of a certain period in one 
country, we go back to study events happening at 
the same time in another country. To him, what was 
studied first must have happened first. 

In a class working on the French Revolution, I 
referred to the fact that Prussia was too much con 
cerned over the final Poland to be 
much troubles. A hand 
quickly went up. The pained expression on the pu 
pil’s face indicated that his question was an urgent 
one. Politely, he tried to tell me that I must have 
said something that I did not mean, because “We 
divided up Poland in the front of the book.” If the 
misunderstanding occurred only in high school 


Partitions of 


interested in France’s 


classes we might blame it on the youth of the stu 
dents, but college teachers seem to find the problem 
still difficult even with the maturer minds. 

For my own classes, to obviate the difficulty, and 
to give the pupils a latitudinal rather than a longi 
tudinal view of history, I have prepared the “Con 
temporary World,” a small newspaper supposed to 
appear at critical dates in history. 

The front of the 
sheets with this number) contains the outstanding 


page papers (see separate 
events of the great powers, together with some items 
throwing light on an interesting character or cus 
tom of the time. No attempt has been made to fol 
low period style in the make-up of the paper. Rather 
has it been the aim to give it modern dress so that 
the stories and people may become more real. 
Editorials stress things which are occupying peo 
ple’s thoughts at the time. The column from the 
North American Correspondent correlates happen 
ings in America with those in Europe. Society, man 
ners, and health or beauty departments, give the 
social background often difficult to obtain from the 
history text, although some new texts which have 
appeared recently have given the much-needed at 
tention to this feature. In each edition, through the 
department of Art, Literature, Music, and Drama, 
the pupil acquires the cultural side of his history, 
and he learns to associate his two subjects of his 
tory and English. Many teachers of literature have 
testified to the value of the papers as a preview to 
a particular period in the course, and two colleges 
have already indicated the fact that they will in 
troduce the “Conte mporary World” into their lit 


erature classes, as soon as the complete set is avail-’ 
able. 

It did not occur to me when preparing the series 
for history students that it would likewise serve 
another field, but it is gratifying to learn that it is 
to be of value outside the classes in social science. 

Some teachers prefer to give the papers to stu 
dents before beginning the study of a definite pe 
riod, as a kind of general preview and this is prob 
ably a very wise plan. Personally, I have used it as 
a method of review and summary at the end of the 
period. If a student files his papers at the end of 
the year, he has at hand a ready medium for a 
rapid review of his entire course. 

With the retarded pupil I have found this form 
of presentation to be unusually efficient. One boy 
who was considered so mentally deficient that he 
should not take any history course, does not seem 
to recall anything he reads in his text, but he can 
invariably tell me everything he has gleaned from 
“The World.” 

| **’ The Contemporary World, 1688,” appears as 
Section IT of this issue of Tre Hisrorican Ou1 


Look. | 


In the January Review of Reviews, Senator Carter 
Glass gives an account of the survey made by the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency, of the national 
sanking and Federal Reserve Systems. This Commit 
tee was appointed to investigate the use of these sys 
tems for trading in and carrying speculative securities ; 
the extent of call loans to brokers by member banks 
for such purposes; the effect on the system of forma 
tion of investment and security trusts; the desirability 
of chain banking and the development of branch bank 
ing as part of the national system. In the same maga 
rank 


Prospe ets for 


H. Simmonds analyses the “Kuropean 
1933.”" The 
troubled economically by England and politically by 


zine, 
actual situation there is 
Germany and at present the only things one can say 
with any definiteness are that the economic and financial 
recovery in Europe must await the capacity of Britain 
to exercise her potent influence while without an or 


dered Germany no political adjustment is possible. 


In the December Atlantic David Friday 
“1933, The Government’s Key to Recovery,’ empha- 


writing on 


sizes the necessity for general economic readjustments 
as the essentials of business revival: a downward re 
vision of all prices, both of raw materials and of fin 
ished products; reduction of wages; curtailment of 
overhead expenses and general restoration of confi 


dence which means likewise restoration of credit 
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A New Approach to the Study of 
American History 


By Heven A. Henperson 


Hingham Center, Massachusetts 


The average teacher of American history in a 


senior high school has a unique and perplexing 


problem, peculiar to few other teachers in the pub 
lic school curriculum. This is the problem of the 
repetition of a subject. “Why do we have to study 
this stuff again? We have already had it a hundred 
times.”? Some such crude, but disheartening remark 
is all too painfully familiar to the teacher in an ad 
vanced American history class; it tends to deflate 
his enthusiasm if he cannot find a way around it. 
All too true is the fact that the subject has been 
presented to the pupil, not exactly a hundred times, 
but often, and from many angles, in part or in 
whole, both in school and outside. 

T'o be sure, a pre-test would readily convince all 
concerned that the pupil’s knowledge of the facts 
of his country’s history is still too meager, and a 
complete repetition is just what he needs to be 
more intelligently informed. But since it is not likely 
that he any 


length of time by covering the course again chrono 


would retain many more facts for 
logically, the value of repetition here is doubtful. 
And even if the pupils are brought to realize what 
is to be gained now that they will approach the 
subject with more mature understanding, there still 
remains the difficulty of arousing an enthusiasm 
comparable to what they would have for a brand 
new subject. Every teacher knows that without en 
thusiasm on the pupil’s part, the best course in 
the curriculum goes a-begging. 


And it 


On examining and comparing several textbooks 


is true there is very little new to offer. 
used in’ thi junior high school with some of the 
most commonly accepted ones in senior high school, 
I was surprised to discover that those of the lower 
grades for the most part had more pictures, more 
interesting details than the others, and lacked little 
found in the advanced texts. What 
been made in the upper-class group of books were 


chiefly of a political nature. Furthermore, the better 


additions had 


the subject has been taught in the lower grades, 
the greater becomes the problem of presentation 
in the eleventh or twelfth grade. 

Facing a situation like this, the teacher, though 
he may yet suceced in arousing his class to unex 
pected heights of enjoyment, nevertheless finds it 


almost impossible to get his boys and girls todo any 


real work for themselves outside of class—that is, 
except occasionally. How many thousands of in- 
structors have secretly or openly envied the ath- 
letic coach who can get the same groups of students 
to work as they never would for anything else dur- 
ing long hours of an unseasonably hot or mercilessly 
cold afternoon, whipped on by the coach’s unmiti- 
gating tongue-lashings, and still come back for 
more the next day! It is to get the student to work 
like that, that the average instructor hopes (and 
only hopes!). Of course, we too can make our pupils 
work by holding over them the Damoclean sword 
in the form of endless tests, required papers, threats 
of afternoon session, and low marks; but will more 
than one in a hundred goaded on by such methods 
“come back for more” history—voluntarily? Cer- 
tainly not! And no conscientious teacher will ever 
he satisfied with his work until he knows he can 
create a desire in his students to work (in its best 
sense) with the subject. 

This problem of stimulating pupil-activity ap- 
plies only to what T choose to call the “unintellee- 
tual pupils.” This means principally those of the 
non-college group, who, though superficial, are 
satisfied with having covered American history 
once or more, and are now looking around for new 
worlds to conquer. Those who have before them 
the direct goal of college preparation are for the 
most part perfectly willing to attack American 
history again more thoroughly, to be ready to meet 
that mysterious monster—the 
examination, 


college-entrance 


At this point one might claim that any teacher 
with the right personality and proper preparation 
can make any subject appeal. Quite possibly true 

but seasoned teachers often realize this is not all 
sufficient. Nearly all in the profession have at some 
time been assigned the responsibility of a task quite 
outside the realm of their training and knowledge; 
yet the undertaking has often proved successful 
because some appeal lay in the nature of the job 
itself. Then again, a teacher may find his classes 
in Ancient history, for example, fascinated with 
their course; while the pupils of his advanced 
American history have to be driven to their study, 
in spite of the fact that his “personality” is the 
same in both cases. I feel sure that neither teacher- 
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fitness nor personality count for much unless there 
is at least a new approach to the sub je ct. 


Tue Orner Way Rounn Meruop 

In casting about for the solution to this per 
plexing problem, by chance it was obtained from a 
former pupil who unconscious! y offered i funda 
mental suggestion on which to work. He remarked 
that he wished American history would be taught 
“the other way around” in high school: by which he 
meant (as he phrased it) that the current events 
might be made the main feature of the work and 
the past history taken as a side issue. Sure ly that 
was something to consider. Why not revamp the 
course in this manner? Why not serve up this 
warmed-over dish in the eductional meal as the 
entree of the course instead of the ricer de resist 
ance” this time? 

One finds these pupils in the last years of high 
school actively interested in current history. And 
Slosson suggests-—“It is better to follow a line of 
interest than to follow the calendar.” Almost any 
newspaper or magazine used for current events 
calls up a similar case in past history. Since his 
tory, In a sense, does repeal itself, because human 
nature and human truths remain the same, we may 
find the counterpart for nearly all personages and 
events of today in the history of yesterday. As an 
example—running through the headings of articles 
in the Literary Digest, one may find a parallel for 
cach in the past, 

We can find plenty of material in the 
with which to start the pupil and bring in the past 


present 


to develop a better unde rstanding of today’s ISSUES. 
So far as I can see, 


from this point of view. Perhaps this is a fortunate 


no textbook can be written 
state of affairs? It will give the pupil a chance to 
make his own, and thus will help him feel he is 
taking part in the scheme of things— so essential I 
believe to quick ning active interest. Slosson Says 

“the only way a student can learn what history 
is, 18 to make some of it; just as the only way he 
of it”? "The 


cnior high 


can learn what H.S 1s, is to make some 


pupil's interest in the last years of 
school can no longer be aroused by what has been 
termed the “soap castle projects” which the re 
sourceful teacher of younger pupils has already 
used extensively. The older students, especially 
boys, want no more of marke heli ve problems. ‘To 
quote Slosson again——“they want to grapple with 
real problems snatched alive and kicking from the 


And if 


when they are 


stream of tin they are to be kept in 


school at this age reaching “man’s 


estate,” they must be rive na real job, the answers 
to which are not alre addy known by the teacher or 
found in the textbooks. Or, in othe: 


boys and girls must be made to tackle 


word , these 


it job othe r 


than one like that of “building a chimney in the mid 
dle of the floor to be pulled down again by th jan 
tor after school closes for the day.” Perhaps nttey 
all, the reason for the suecess of the athletic coach 
lies in the fact he, tongue-lashings and all, is only 
on the side-lines, and his athletes are the ones who 


are really playing the game. 


Meriop 


cannot evade the issue by 


ReGressivi 
Since we f teaching i 
course in current events and bringing in the past 
only when it seems to fit nicely, we must work out 


back 


refers to if iiS 


a scheme similar to what Kimball terms “the 
Clarke 


the regressive method, But we cannot depend on 


ward developmen! lesson.”’ 


taking events as they come along and going back 
ward to find their counterparts or the events lead 
ing up to them. We must have a pre-determined 
svilabus so far as possible. 

with the Kimball 
phrases it well when he says: “We must study the 


Nor can we stop present 
problems that anticipate the needs of tomorrow 
and have the basic, underlying principles of social 
life.” With this idea in mind T have worked out ten 
truths that can be learned from past and current 
American history and which will doubtless be ap 
plicable Lo human life in any period, They are as 


follow Bie 


1. The spirit of exploring and discovcring is 1 
persistent characteristic of mankind. 

2. The spirit of gaining and maintaining indi 
pe ndence 1s another persistent! and dominant! 
trait of humanity. 


circumstances 


8. Iluman conflicts are inevitable 
wherever misunderstandings arise, 

bk. The government is a necessary instrument foi 
the existence of a nation. 

5. Relations with domestic and world neighbors 
are unavoidable and desirable. 

6. The ideals and aims of a people are their guid 
ing factors. 
Constant capansion is a resull of ever changing 
conditions. 

$. Cultural and social progress is necessary to 
the advancement of civilization. 

9, Compromises and arbitrations are the solution 

for many human problems and aids to moral 

progress, 


10. Industrial life is 


at the foundation of existenes 


The words in italics T have used as the unit topies 
from which to ce velop an outline that attempts to 
makes it 
relates 
to the present and future. The method by which 


stress these truths, and at the same tin 


basis for the study of the past so far as tf 


I guide the class through this seheme can best b 


r x plained after the outline has been examined 
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OururNe vor Linkine THe Past or American Husrory 4. The machinery of the federal government set into motion. 
with THe Presenr AND Furure 5. Interpretations of the Constitution and differences of 
to , : . opinion. 
Unit I. Spirit of Exploring and Discovering 6. Rise of and changes in parties as people particjpate in 
1. Introduction: Conditions that promote research in gen government. 


eral. 

2. Survey of early and Asiatic explorations. 

3. Great periods of exploring and discovery in the New 
World. 

4. Later explorations 
own country 


Murope aul 


and discoveries of Americans in their 


5. Discoveries or explorations of different nations in reeent 


times by land, water, and air. 

6. Modern researches in other fields (not geographic) Pio 
neer work 

7. Conclusion: Value of exploration and discovery to hu 
manity. 

Unit Il Spirdt of Gaining and Maintaining Inde pe ndence, 

1. Introduction: Discussion of the “human urge” for free 
dom. 


2. Struggles in the astern Temisphere for independence 
social, economic, religious, political. 

3. Influence of Kuropean struggles for freedom on begin 
nings in America, 
a. External internal colonies for all 


ind struggles of 


sorts of freedom 
b. Struggle between France and England for independent 
\imerica,. 
¢. Demands of English colonies leading toward and re 
sulting in political independence, 
4. Kstablishinent of 
United States 
5. Struggle 


control of 


commercial independence for the 
s within the country for independence in thought 
and action 

a. Religious within the states 

ly | ibor cle mands as expression of freedom 
¢, Attempts of South to gain political freedom 
d. Abolition of slavery to secure racial freedom 
«. Women’s demands for political freedom 


6. Overthrow military 


controversies 


of despotism to gain freedom for 
others 
a. Relief to Cuba from Spanish control 
b. “Making the World Safe Democracy 
7. Forees at work today to secure freedom of some sort. 
a. Political 
b. Moral 
c Social 
ad Meonomic 
e. Intellectual 


for 


8. Conclusion: Worthwhile types of freedom yet to be 
vained hy bhutan ends vor. 
nit TEL, Jlamea (‘onfliet 
I. Introduction:  Crtse for misunderstandings among 


people, uch i 
a. Strugwle 
jority of contliets 


iyvnorance, intolerance, ete 


for independence as the progenitor of moa 


pruast and present 


2. Confliets in Murope before migrations to America 
a. Between church and state 
b. Between upper and lower classes 


3%. Confliets re 
L. Contliets re 
5. Conflicts 
6. Confliet 
7. Conelu 


ulling in wars 


ulling in factions 


resulting in disrespect of the government 


of present times, 


ion: Conditions 


instrumental in overcoming indi 
vidual and proup confliets 


nit IV. Cowe rnment 
I, Introduction: Discussion of government as an institution 
a. Why organized povernment is essential to society, 
hb. Democracy as the most commonly accepted ideal form 
2. The rise of wove rnments in Murope, 


a. Contributions of each toward demoernacy 


rovernment of the United States 
a. Experimental form 

bh, Structure of tederal government 

«. Relation 


%. Formation of the 


of federal to state povernment 


a. Principal differences in parties and resulting issues, 
7. Politics in connection with government. 
8. Use and abuse of governmental power. 
9. Inadequate features of the government. 
10. Recent and present problems of federal and state gov- 
ernments, 
Conclusion: 


11. Responsibility of the citizen to his gov 


ernment and his attitude toward it. 
Unit V. 
1. Introduction: Comprehension of ideas involved in “so 
cial interdependence.” 
2. Intercolonial relations of pre-Revolutionary days. 
3. Sectionalism —-the result of non-neighborliness. 
1. Relations of political, economic, or social nature. 
a. Unfavorable. 


Relations with Domestic and World Neighbors. 


i. Events, treaties, ete., wherein this country or an 
other was the aggressor. 
ii, Imperialism. 
b. Favorable. 
i. Kvents wherein this country gave help to or re 
ceived help from another country, 
5. Relations between groups past and present 
mental and codperative, 
a. Religious sects. 
b. Racial relations and problems. 
c. Classes of society. 
d. Capitalists and laborers, 
«. Nationalities. 


both detri 


i. “Good-will messengers” as promoters of neighborly re 
lations, 
7. Attempts at world relations of a better sort, 


8. Conclusion: Importance of improving relations with 
neighbors as the world “grows smaller.” 
Unit VI. /deals and Policies. 
1. Introduction: Ideals as stars to whieh we hiteh our 


wagons. 

Origin of many ideals in BMuropean civilizations, 
England's contributions to our doctrines. 
Principal doctrines expressed in 

a. Declaration of Independence. 

b. Preamble of Constitution, 

¢. Monroe Doctrine. 

d. Other documents, 


2 
3 
1. 


5. Applications of doctrines to circumstances 

6. Inconsistencies of our actions with our policies at differ 
ent times, 

7. Conclusion: Realization that our policies must often be 

broadened or changed to fit changing conditions. 


Unit VI. Constant Lapansion, 

1, Introduction: Factors that have affected human migra 
tions, 

2. Survey of migrations from prehistoric man down through 


the Middle Ages 

3. Expansion into Western Hemisphere as a continuation of 
the Kuropean migrations, 

1. Forward march of people across this continent. 

5. Acquisition of new territories as result of 
expansion or as incentives to it. 

6. Later expansions 
a. Across the Pacifle. 
b. Spreading out in the Western Hemisphere 
south. 


desire for 


north and 


¢. Possible expansion into 
7. Problems that follow 


sion, 


Arctic and Antarctic regions. 
in the wake of aggressive expan 
8. Conclusion: Probable limits of geographic expansion; 
and possibility of directing man’s energy into other chan- 
nels, 
Unit VII 


1. Introduction: Discussion of the significance of the term. 


Cultural and Social Progress. 
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2. European culture transplanted on Western soil 
3. Brief survey of growth of education in America. 
4. Meager beginnings of the arts and later progress. 
5. Contributions of science and inventions. 
a. Toward placing the United States 
powers of the world. 
b. Toward better living conditions. 
c. Toward health and contentment 
6. Humanitarian and philanthropic work. 
7. Present-day contributions. 
8. Conclusion: Immense strides toward human advancement 
result from cultural and social progre 


imong the great 


Unit IX. Compromises and Arbitrations. 

l. Introduction: The “both-sides-to-a question” 

2. Attempts at conciliation that have failed 
trous consequences. 

3. Successful compromises between factions of the country 

4. Arbitrations and peace conferences that have warded off 
conflicts, 

5. Increasing attempts to 


idea 
their disa 


, 
irbitrate and compromise, at 


| ’ 
home and abroad on present day question 
6. Conclusion: Enormous value of settling big 


putes by reconciliation. 


Unit X. Industrial Life. 


1. Introduction: Conception of the extent to which the we 
fare of a nation depends on its industrial 

2. Industrial beginnings in Murope 

3. History of industrial life in America to present times 

4. Issues arising out of industrial conditions. 

5. Relation of industrial aspect to other phases of life. 

6. Great projects 
progress. 

7. Industrial conditions in other 

8. Industrial groups of 
gent 
industry. 

9. Conclusion: Need for stabilizing industrial conditions in 
order to promote human progre 


ind little dis 


itu ition 


(past and present) which help industrial 


parts of the world today 
society most in need of the intelli 


assistance from the governments and « ipl uns of 


Conpuctr or tHE Courst 


Before undertaking to start the course off on this 
proposed program, it is desirable, it seems, to plac 
the outline as planned in the hands of the pupils, 
making these points clear to them: (1) that befor 
the year’s work is finished it is expected that each 
unit will be followed through Aas compl be ly as pos 
sible; (2) that we intend to center our attention on 
the vital events of the present time, climinating th 
trivial, and at the same time to use the events of 
the past as background; (8) that to get the right 


perspective on situations we must suspend judg 
ment until all the facts are in; (4) that sinee 


events do not occur in any definite sequence to fit 
with the units, it 
working more or less with all 


will be really necessary to b 


the units at once: 
(5) and that to prevent the material from becom 
ing simply a hodge-podge of collected information, 
systematic organization of some sort must be car 
ried out by the use of notebooks or other acceptable 
forms. 

To enlarge upon the last point which hints at 
the method of procedure—-the underlying idea is to 
have the class study together the important current 
happenings from day to day, or week by week, 
decide in their discussion into what unit each best 


fits, and keep the information assembled (by notes, 


clippings, cartoons, ete.) with that unit. As the 
year proc eds, the re will be more mate rial coll cted 
for some units than for others, but eventually all 
for all 


news worthy of consideration which comes to us 


units will be supplied with related facts; 


through the media of newspaper, magazine, or radio 
can be fitted into one or another of these units. 
In addition, after i wee k or two of nothing but 
current events work (which, by the way, may be a 
yood way to start off and arouse interest), the class 
can be brought to realize that there are often apt 
to be days in succession when nothing of conss 
quence occurs; and during these lulls, the time will 
he used for hunting up the history of the past in a 
unit concerned with a recent, momentous occur 
rence. In some cases, 1t will be better pr rhaps to 
devote regular lessons to the background study 
hefore taking up the present-day event itself; or 
the current events 


back to the 


in other cases, one might get 


ao 


study underway first and then go 


former causes. 

Just as there are innumerable ways of making 
consecutive lessons varied in an ordinary history 
class or, again, in a straight current events course, 
so in this attempted combining of both a resoures 
ful teacher can exercise much ingenuity to keep 
interest constant through a diversity of methods. 
But it is not necessary here to discuss the different 
devices that can be employed. The essential and 
most difficult task for the teacher will be to keep 
the discussion relevant; to guide the work so that 
in the end the class has assembled the material for 
each unit in a comprehensible manner. Often it will 
bye advisable to pause in the procedur m toe itch up 
all the loose ends, weaving the strands together in 
order for the students to understand the wai }) and 
woof of human affairs. 


apt to be determined hy the mode of procedure at 


success of a course, as often considered, ts 


the beginning, in this case it seems to me the end 


is of even greater consequence, Before the vear’s 
work can be called finished, 1t is to be hoped that 
the pupils will have acquired an insight into the 


trend of events as the y march before succeeding 


generations, and to some extent at least will have 
“anticipated the needs of tomorrow,” thereby de 


ve loping a social inte lligence, 
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Effective Remedial Case Work in the 
History Classroom 


By CLARENCE STEGMEIR 
Thornton Township High School, Harvey, Illinois 


Remedial teaching through case work is funda 
mental to all types of teaching technique. In in 
dividual instruction, however, case work becomes a 
necessity. ‘The great difficulty in making individual 
case studies in many teaching techniques is the lack 
of teacher time and opportunity, due 
mands of group instruction. At Thornton ‘Town 
ship High School we are using, in European His 


to the de 


tory, a form of the mastery technique with in 
dividual instruction during the assimilative period. 
Student guidesheets are mimeographed to give ob 
jective assignments, guide the pupil in his reading, 
and test his understanding by means of exercises. 
Objective tests are used to test the pupil’s progress 
toward mastery in each of the problems of the unit. 
The ultimate success of any teaching program of 
this sort these instruments as 
means toward helping the individual student. When 
guidesheets, 


lies in the use of 
and tests are 
individual, a 
‘study work. 


methods of studying, 


used as a means of aiding the teacher 


is forced to do Cc 


Four Main Causes vor Prornitem Cases 
In Hisrory 

Many pupils are unable to do their history sat 
isfactorily because they do not know how to study. 
They do not have the proper study methods. The 
first six weeks in the Kuropean History course is 
primarily devoted to teaching the method of study 
ing history. A few of the study details which are 
taught during this six weeks are given below. Be 
fore the begins his work he should know 
de finitely what he is supposed | Oo study. 


student 
The im 
eading the guidesheet at the be winning 
Another 

productive study in history is the dif 
vetting pupils to read for understanding 


por tance of 4 


of each period is constantly emphasized. 
obstacle 


ficulty of 


rather than for memorizing. Outlining, table mak- 
ing, selecting major ideas, map making, and the 
use of other study tools must also be taught. Study 
habits of pupils can be observed as the pupils work 
in the classroom. Attention charts often help locate 
the study difficulties of individual pupils. A care- 
ful program of teaching pupils how to study elimi 
nates many problem cases later. 

Many problem cases start with absence. An ex 
amination of the pupils reported incomplete at the 
end of the first semester in 1930-31 
fourteen out of forty were primarily 
absence. 


shows that 

caused by 
A similar study of the incomplete students 
for 1981-82 indicates that thirteen out of thirty- 
five were caused by absence. This means that 87 
per cent of the incomplete students at the end of 
the semester for 1981-32 are incomplete primarily 
because of absence. In individual work a period of 
absence can be made up only by a period of work. 
If the student does not do this extra work he nat- 
urally will fall behind. A teacher can urge extra 
work at home, suggest interview periods, and even 
in certain cases require two class periods of history 
a day, but this will all be in vain if the student does 
not care. Codperation of the parents is asked for 
through reports which are sent to them, but few 
replies are received. 

‘Too much indifference 
reflection upon the teacher. 


lack of interest is a 
It is a teacher’s job 
It is impossible, however, to 
interest all the pupils. Every successful attempt to 
interest a pupil usually results in one less problem 

‘ase to work with. If the relationship of history 
ia present day life is constantly present in the 
classroom much of the indifference of students van 


ishes. 


to create interest. 


If history teaching becomes a process of 
memorization, interest will be lost. History requires 
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extensive reading so as to arrive at understandings. 
Students who are case problems usually lose inter 
est because of lack of understanding. Pupils who 
do not secure an understanding of what they are 
stud ying cannot be expected to continue to be 
interested. 

Another that 
cases is the lack of an adequate foundation. This is 
especially true in the tool subjects such as reading 
and writing. The high school blames the grade 


school and the college the high school because they 


reason pupils hye come problem 


do such a poor job in preparing pupils for ad 
vanced work. Poor foundation work is often abused 
as an excuse for failing students. Occasionally, 
however, pupils enter Kuropean History who are 
very deficient in some tool subject such as reading 
Ifa pupil is very poor in reading he cannot help 
becoming a problem case in a history course where 
extensive reading is required. It is necessary to dis 
tinguish between the pupil who cannot read and 
the student who reads too slowly. It is difficult for 
a teacher to take sufficient time to teach a pupil 
with a very serious reading deficiency. The slow 
reader, however, can be required first, to overcome 
this handicap by putting more time on his work and 
second, shown certain ways in which he may over 
come this reading handicap. When students recog 
nize the value of a more rapid use of the tool sub 
jects they will do much on their own accord to 
correct these deficiencies. 

Oc rasionally a student becomes a probl 1 CASE 
primarily because he does not POSSESS sufficient na 
tive capacity to carry the work. These pupils have 
usually failed in the customary group method of 
instruction. Through the proper type of case work 
combined with individual instruction it is possibl 
to teach these pupils. It may take two years in 
some cases to teach a one year subject, but in the 
end the student will pass successfully in history 
and not be branded as a failure. 


THe Use o1 Nb ‘l'esrs 


Work 

Remedial case work has been used in Muropean 
History at ‘Thornton Township High School for 
several years. During the year 1931-82 the efforts 


(AZUIDESHEETS 
IN RemepiaL Casi 


in case study are being increased for the following 
reasons: First, the number of students per class is 
Second, the guid 

sheets and tests are in better shape so that less 


increased from thirty to forty 


effort has to be expended in revising them than in 
previous years Third, the fact that the guidesheets 
and tests are in better staan pe makes remedial case 
work more effective 

The first use of remedial te aching is reveals pos 
sible hy the guidesheet itself, Hach guidesheet is 


divided into an introduction, essential and supple 


mentary references, specific objectives, and exer 
cises. Much stress is placed on the reading of thes 
specific objectives since they contain the essential 
understandings and appreciations which the stu 
dents should secure from their reading. The pupil, 
therefore, can use these specific ob jective s to de 
termine when he has read sufficiently. These ob 
jectives also guide the pupil in his reading. 

The exercises, which the student works in his 
notebook, are used as the second means of he Iping 
the pupil. The teacher spends as much time as is 
necessary in aiding the individual pupils as they 
work these exercises, It is important, however, thal 
the guidesheets be as nearly self teaching “as POssi 
ble so as not to burden the instructor with too 
much of this type of work. Every student’s not 
book is personally corrected Iyy the teacher in the 
pupil’s presence. This provides a very effective 
tudent. If 
the proper type of aid is given at this point to 


opportunity for helping the individual 


those pupils who have notebooks that indicate a 
lack of understanding, a great deal of pupil tiny 
and effort is saved. 

Objective 


remedial work providing the appropriate te chnique 


tests can be used successfully in 
is used. very test given in Kuropean History at 
Thornton ‘Township High School must be passed 
with a perfect score before a pupil can proceed 
with his work. When the 
on the first trial of any test he is immediately sent 
back to the definite 
‘These references are indicated on a slip of paper, 
which the student test 


gives to him. If the student misses the test a second 


student makes an erroi 


books to reread rererences 


secretary cuts off the and 
time the teacher questions him concerning his test 
paper until the difficulty is located. Phe pupil then, 
after further study, takes this same test the third 
time Thus lype of testing readily lenads il self lo 


remedial leaching. 


Tae Use on 


Rercorp Work 


Records are ft greal aud in remedial CiLS¢ work 


IN Pronnem Cast 


A very valuable record of pupil progress is the 
class record sheet which is kept on tha classroom 


bulletin "The 


trial on every test and the date every problem w: 


board, 


number of mistakes on each 


finished is recorded personally on this sheet by each 
sheet 


student is able to see his own progress in 


pupil. Through the use of this class each 
relation 
to that of the other pupils. This has a wholesome 
effect on the 


case studies of individual pupils this record sheet 


work of many students. In making 
indicates the character of the pupil’s progress. I 
the majority of the class need only three days to 
do any one problem while this particular student 
takes four or five, a definite indication of the pupil's 


difficulty is available. A study of the seors 
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Ficurr 1 
NAME John Doe CLASS PERIOD IV DATE Feb. 28 


DAILY 
I. low time wa 
1. No 


N 


spent in the classroom 
of minutes reading book 
o. of minutes taking tests : 
No. of minutes re-reading for tests 
No, of minutes writing up notebook 
Working on Unit V, Prob. I 
Il. How time was spent in library 
1. No. of minutes reading books , 
2. No. of minutes writing up notebook 
Did you read your guidesheet! 
I1l. How time was spent at home 
1. Name of book taken home 
), Time spent reading book 
Writing 


\ 


period 


up exercises 


\dd below anything else which will help explain 


various tests, which are also given in this record, 
shows many enlightening facts. Some students take 
tests over too many times, Other pupils constantly 
miss the first trial but get the test right after the 
first rereading. Some students make only a few 
the first 


great many on the later tests. This indicates hur 


mistakes on few tests of the unit and a 
ried and poor work on the part of the pupil in an 
attempt to finish the unit on time. The record sheet 
the more difficult the 


teacher can help the slow pupils on these as the 


also indicates tests sO that 


need arises. If tests are too difficult they are of 
course revised, 

A record of the number of library books that 
each of thr pupils take home ts made every day. 
This proves especially useful in determining the 
effort that the pupil is putting into his work. 

When students need extra help they come to the 
history room on an interview slip during a vacant 
study period. The number of pupils who come into 
the history room on interviews varies. A record is 
ke pl of each interview that a pupil receives, During 
the assimilation period on Unit TV an average of 
eighteen pupils per day asked for interviews. Slow 
students through the use of these interviews are 
able to keep up with the class. The record of these 
interviews is valuable in a study of individual case 
problems. 

In difficull proble ni CAaSCS the school records are 


used to secure information. Intelligence scores, 


reading test scores, class ranking, and any other 
information that is available are used to help to 
find the source of the pupil's difficulty. 

Another objective check on students who fall be 
hind in their work is what we call the work ecard. A 
sample card is 

The idea for 


the time sheet which was introduced by efficiency 


riven above as Figure 1. 


the above card is borrowed from 


experts in their investigations in industry. When 
ever n struc nt gets behind more than three days in 
his work he is required to fill out one of these cards 


each day. This card asks for a definite record of 
how every minute of the pupil’s time is spent. Tn 


interpreting the work card it is important to ex 





WORK CARD 


20 No. of Pages Read . ‘ : 25 
14 No. of Tests Taken . . 1 
5 No. of Pages .. . ‘ . 2 
No. of Ex. Done : ‘ : ‘ ‘ 
bie eles ane No. of Times Read Guidesheet 1 
22 No. of Pages Read ‘ 26 
10 No. of Ex. Done ° 
Yes No. of Times 1 
McKinley 
10 No. of Pages Read 12 


20 No. of Ex, 
your work 


Done 2 


amine a number of the daily cards before any con 
clusion is made, 

Interpretation of these daily work cards is best 
made by discussing the cards of one pupil. The 
sample card given above is one of the cards taken 
from the file of the individual case we will discuss. 
The work cards for Pupil John Doe indicate that 
for over a period of ten days John has read an aver- 
age of nearly seventy pages an hour. These same 
cards show also that John spends an average of 
twelve minutes in taking each objective test. The 
class record sheet indicates that John has to take 
most two times. When 
John rereads for his test he reads at a rate of about 
thirty pages an hour. 


of his tests over at least 


Using the cards as objective evidence these facts 
were explained to John Doe. The teacher suggested 
the following remedy. First, that John read more 
carefully the specific objectives in the guidesheets 
which indicate the important points to be found in 
the reading. Second, that he read a little slower the 
first time he reads the books. Third, that he test 
his reading by determining if he clearly under- 
stands the specific objectives after he has read the 
books. Fourth, that John read the material again 
until he clearly understands the specific objectives, 
Fifth, that no exercise be worked in his notebook 
until all the reading is finished. Some of the pupils 
merely pick out the answers to the exercises in the 
hooks. This may save time temporarily but in the 
end it is responsible for much of the rereading that 
some of the pupils must do in order to pass their 
tests. 

After a few days a marked improvement was 
noted in John’s work. His reading rate was lowered 
so that he read about forty pages an hour, The 
time John used in taking his tests was cut in half. 
The mistakes on his tests were reduced materially, 
If he continues to work at this rate in a few weeks 
John will cease to be a problem case. Not all of the 
problem cases turn out as satisfactorily, but the 
daily work card helps find the difficulty, which 
gives the teacher and pupil an opportunity to 
solve it. 
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Ficure 3 

Supsect European History Date Jan. 27, 1932 

Teacner Mr. Stegmeir For End of 1st semester 


REPORT ON STUDENTS WHO ARE BACKWARD IN THEIR WorkK 


hea Z | Num- |Num- | Read- | 
pom | ber of ber of Slow } ing 
Number Pupil’s Name |,,°°™ | days | days | Work-| and | 
|'Teach-|. : | | } a. 
incom-| ab- | er | Writ- | 
| er ; 
| plete sent ing 
i. | Pupil 1 6 | 2 
2. | Pupil 2 5 \ 
3. | Pupil3 § \ 
4. Pupil 4 5 CY 
5. | Pupil 5 16 14 
6. Pupil 6 1] 10 
7. | Pupil? 6 
8. | Pupils 1¢ 10 
9. Pupil 9 8 \ 
10. | Pupil 10 16 | \ 
LT. | Pupil 11 15 1 
12. Pupil 12 10 \ \ 
13. Pupil 13 16 
14. | Pupills 15 1 \ \ 
| 
15. | Etc. 
Ficure 2 
THORNTON TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 
Student ..... Date 
NEE Miriisic ip wr cie na bats Instructor 


Report or INCoMPLETE WorK 


1. Number of days behind 
2. Number of days absent 
3. Had to repeat work on 

; t Extra periods with teacher 
5. Reading difficulty 

6. Writing difficulty 

”. Slow worker 

8. Poor application 

9. Poor attitude 

10. Poor attention 

11. Late or poor start 

12. Bad study habits 

13. Too heavy school program 


14. Physical defect 


When you come to see the instructor please bring this card. 





Re- | 


| Indit- Physical | 
Lazy Reneek | peated| Defect Miscellaneous 
rent | oS ‘fec 
| | Work 
| | } 
| | | | 
\/ | | | Entered late 
\ | More homework 
| 
\ V Poor study method. 
NV 
| Sickly Absence not made up. 
Sickly Absence not made up. 
| : 
Absence not made uj 
\ | Absence not made up 
\ NV 
Works by spurts. 
\ \ \ Lacks interest. 
os 
\ \ Doesn't care. 
\ Takes 4 days for 3 day probli m, 


These work cards indicate a variety of difficulties. 
A list of the most common ones is given below: 

1. Reading too rapidly (case discussed above). 
Reading too slowly. 
3. Not reading sufficiently. 


4. Not reading the guidesheets. 

5. Wasting class or library time. 

6. Spending too much time taking tests. 
7. Not working at home. 

8. Too much time writing up exercises. 
9. Using the wrong study procedure. 
10. Careless worker. 

11. Not telling the truth. 

12. Not interested in their work. 


In order to furnish the parents of students who 
are incomplete with more definite information than 
a grade of incomplete on the report card, the card 
given as Figure 2 is mailed at regular intervals. 

The information on the above card is taken from 
a record sheet entitled, “Report on Students Who 
Are Backward in Their Work.” This sheet is a 
summary of all the information available on each 
case study pupil. A sample copy of this report is 
given as Figure 3. The preparation of this sheet 
valuable in It first the 
teacher to collect and interpret the available in 


is several Ways. forces 
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formation on each pupil who is a problem case. 
This report can be used also to make comparative 
investigations of the made in the case 
study work. It principal and the 
teacher a detailed report to be used in discussing 
incomplete work with the student and parents. This 
report, in addition to the above, gives the parent 
an opportunity to contribute information he may 
possess about his child. Occasionally the right kind 
of pressure at home helps solve certain kinds of 
case problems. ‘he discouraging factor in sending 
these reports home is the fact that so few parents 
reply. Only six out of thirty-five parents came to 
school in response to the last incomplete cards that 
were sent home. The school and teacher have at 
least given the parents an opportunity to investi- 
gate, and they cannot say that they were not noti- 
fied when their girl fails to complete his 
work at the end of the year. 


progress 


gives the class 


boy or 


Resutts or Propitem Case Strupy 

In order to determine whether the more objective 
case study program of 1931-82 is getting any re- 
sults a comparative analysis of the pupils incom- 
plete at the end of the first semester in 1930-31 and 
at the end of the first semester in 1981-32 was 
made. Any pupil who has not finished his work 
with a passing grade of “C” when the majority of 
the class is brought together at the end of each 
unit is considered as incomplete. 

In ‘Table I the number of pupils incomplete and 
the number of days they are incomplete is given 
with a class interval of five d: ays or one week. The 
spread of the number of days incomplete for the 
first semester of 1930-31 is very wide, ranging as 
During the first 
semester of 1931-382 this spread was roieced so 
that no pupil is more than twenty-five days incom- 
plete. This better remedial 
work. 


high as eighty days in one case. 


fact alone indicates 

In ‘Table II the comparison of the number of 
pupils incomplete in 1930-31 and 1931-82 is very 
striking. In spite of eighty more pupils in 1931-32 
the number of incomplete students is reduced from 
40 to 35. If we equate the number of students 
taught for both years we find in column four that 
the number of incomplete pupils is reduced from 60 
in 1930-31 to 35 in 1981-82. This is a reduction of 
25 incomplete pupils. The number of days incom- 
plete is equally interesting. The total number of 
days incomplete is reduced 1931-82 from 738 
days to 868 days. If the number of students is 
equated for each year the number of incomplete 
students for 1930-31 becomes 1107 to 368 for 
1931-82. ' 739 days. 

The first semester at Thornton has 93 days in it. 
This means that the time of approximately eight 


‘his is a difference of 


pupils for an entire semester was saved in 1931-82. 
Since the average pupil carries four subjects we 
find that the full time of two pupils was saved by 
reducing the incompleteness of students through 
better case work in 1931-32. It costs Thornton 
Township High School $192.30 a year per pupil 
or $94.15 per pupil for one semester for operating 
expenses. Thus the superior case study work of 
1931-82 has a monetary saving of $188.31. 

This financial saving is the small item, however. 
It is the saving of these twenty-five students from 
the dangers which accompany incomplete work that 
is valuable. Many boys and girls are injured be- 
cause they are branded as failures in our schools 
when a little help and careful guidance will make 
their work in school a success instead of a failure. 


Taste I 
Numper or Srupents INCOMPLETE IN European History at 
yur ENp or THE First Semester ror THE YEAR 1931 
ANp 1932 Expressep 1n CLAss INTERVALS OF FIVE 
Days or One Scuoot Week 


Number of Stu- 
dents Incom- 
plete at End of 
First Semester 
1930-31 


Number of Stu- 
dents Incom- 
plete at End of 
First Semester 
1931-32 


Interval of Five 
Days or One 
School Week 


0-5 5 7 
6-10 18 13 
11-15 5 5 
16-20 1 S 
21-25 2 2 
26-30 3 
31-35 
36-40 
41-45 
16-50 2 
51-55 -- 
56-60 2 
61-65 — 
66-70 — 
71-75 -- 
76-80 1 
Total 40 35 
Taste II 


A Comparison oF THE NumBer or Days Strupents Were 
INCOMPLETE IN EuROPEAN History AT THE ENp oF 
tue First SeMester In 1931 anv 1932 


First First 
Semester Semester Differ- 


1930-31 1931-32 ence 

Number of Students Taking 

er ee eee er ee 157 237 —Ss80 
Number of Students Incomplete 40 35 +5 
Number of Students Incomplete 

After Equating Number of 

er rrr ere 60 35 +425 
Total Number of Days Incom- 

plete at End of First Semester 738 368 +370 
Total Number of Days Incom- 

plete After Equating Number 

ee ee ne eee 1107 368 4-739 
Total Number of Days in Semes- 

eee rte ee, 


rere Cee 93 93 
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Recent Happenings in the Social Studies 


By CommMirrEE ON CuRRENT INFORMATION OF THE NATIONAL CoUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STuDIES 


Howarp E. 


NaTIONAL CouNCIL FOR THE SociaL SrupigEs 


The joint session of the National Council for the 
Social Studies and the American Historical Associa 
tion, held in connection with the Forty-seventh Annual 
Meeting of the Association in Toronto, December 27, 
included the presentation of four papers. 

Dean Arthur A. Rauck, Lafayette College, Eaton, 
Pennsylvania, in “Some Educational Factors Affecting 
the Relations between Canada and the United States,” 
reported a summary of data based on responses on 
an information test 1,267 American 
and 1,168 Canadian students in the last year of the 
secondary school, and compositions written by 800 
students in each group. Pupils in the United States 
apparently can finish their secondary-school careers 
without gaining even an elementary knowledge of 
Canada, and with no conception of relations between 
Canada and the United States. Canadian students, how 
ever, are reasonably well informed concerning the 
United States; their attitudes are friendly, but based 
largely on impressions gained from sensational reports 
of undesirable features of American life in American 
magazines and motion pictures. Lack of information 
on the part of American students was attributed to the 
inadequacies of textbooks in that they fail to treat 
the development of North America as a unity. No radi 
val changes in courses of study were proposed. An 
editorial on the paper in a ‘Toronto newspaper, while 
regarding it as a “great compliment to Canadian stu 
dents and Canadian school books,’ included mention 
of the fact that the textbooks used are sometimes severe 
ly criticized, and closed with the modest comment: “The 
professor's compliment should not lead us to forget 
our deficiencies.” 


administered to 


Lawrence J. Burpee, secretary of the International 
Joint Commission, Ottawa, in “The Origin of the Inter 
national Joint Commission,” described 
tivities, and accomplishments, and deplored the lack 
of knowledge of its work on the part of many citizens 
of both countries. Professor George M. Wrong, Uni 
versity of Toronto, in “The Historian's Duty to So 
ciety,” stated that the influence of the historian has 
declined. He cited reasons 
dangers confronting historians, and offered sugges 
tions for the historians to follow. They tend to write 
for their fellow historians rather than for the public; 
they must cultivate an attractive style and deal with 
subjects of wider interest to larger numbers of people; 


its origin, ac 


for the decline, described 


they must also guard against two dangers—‘‘the lure 
of the notebook” and “the fascination of the pictur 


esque.” “Society is a half blind mass, living on its 


traditions, not knowing whither it is going, requiring 


leadership that will tell it the truth. Only the historian 
ean find whether the experiment it pursues has been 
tried in the past and found good or ill.” 


Witson, Pu.D., Harvard University 


Professor A. i. Krey, director of the Social Studi Ss 
Investigation, reported certain findings in “Our Ex 
perience with the Use of the New-Type ‘Test in the 
Investigation of the Social Studies in the Schools.’ 
A more extended report of these findings will be pub 
lished in one of the later volumes of the report ot the 
investigation. 

Officers of the National Council for the Social Studies 
elected at the annual business meeting are: president, 
W. G. Kimmel, executive secretary, Social Studies In 
New York City; first vice-president, 
Howard E. Wilson, Harvard University ; 
president, Edgar B. Wesley, University of Minnesota; 


vestigation, 
St cond vice 
secretarv-treasurer, Bessie L. Pierce, University of 
Chicago; members of the executive committee, Rosco 
Lewis Ashley, chairman, Social Science department, 


Pasadena Junior College, and Erling M. Hunt. 
Teachers Coll ge, Columbia Unive rsity. 
W.G.K. 


MANUAL For ‘TEACHERS 


The Manual for Teachers of History and Other So 
cial Studies prepared by A. C. Krey, Mary S. Gold, 
and L. A. Tohill in 1928 was revised by Edgar B. 
Wesley in 1932 (Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing 
Company, $1.50). While the Manual is prepared es 
pecially for the use of social-studies teachers in train 
ing and primarily to guide their practice-teaching in 
the University of Minnesota High School, it is of 
suggestive value for any teacher of social studies. It 
has sections dealing with the teacher's equipment, with 
practice-teaching, and with methods of teaching, and 
includes excellent bibliographies and many examples 
and illustrations of teaching plans and work sheets. 


GeEorGIA BicENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 
In 19338, beginning on February 12 and continuing 
through Thanksgiving Day, the state of Georgia will 
First 
Statement of the Purposes and Plans of the Georgia 


celebrate its two-hundredth anniversary. ‘Th 


Bicentennial Commission calls for many local historical 
programs throughout Georgia, the publication of con 
the state, and the 
appropriate marking of its many historical shrines. A 


siderable historical material about 


series of twelve one-act plays on the early history of 
Georgia is now available for school and club use; they 
may be secured for seventy-five cents from Aggie Dean 
Scott, 225 Hill Street, Athens, Georgia. A 

pictorial map of Georgia, size 2784 by 2134 inches, 
is available for $2.50; a 


historical 
bicentennial calendar of 
historical events is available for fifty cents; and bi 
centennial souvenir stamps in sheets of fifty stamps 
sell for twenty-five cents per sheet. Address Georgia 
sicentennial Commission, 1209 Atlanta National Bank 
Suilding, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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SocitaL VALUE 


Hicu 


OF THE JUNIOR 
Scuoot CurricuLuM 


In the January, 19338, issue of School Executives 
Magazine (Vol. 5, No. 5), Franklin Bobbitt discusses 
the “Social Value of the Junior High School Curricu 
lum.” Professor Bobbitt believes that the junior high 
school should devote more time to the social studies 
and the science studies, making these subjects the 
“cental and major portion of the program in each of 
the grades of the junior high school.” Skill in the 
techniques should be improved through use in the so- 
cial and science subjects of the curriculum rather than 
through the use of program time for exclusive drill 
on the techniques. 


The Social Studies Leaflet for December, 1932 (Vol. 
VIII, No. 4), published by the Southern California 
Social Science Association, Los Angeles, contains many 
items of interest to teachers of social studies. Among 
them is a teaching outline for a topic on the “Liquor 
Problem,” prepared by Hazel M. Woodruff, of the 
Jefferson High School, Los Angeles, as a part of her 
syllabus, Outlines of Sociology. 'The main topics in 
cluded in the outline are: 

I. Historical Methods of Liquor 'Traffie Control 
A. ‘Temperance and Personal Abstinence 
3. High License 


). Local Option and Restricted Areas 


] 
C. The Dispensary System 
| 
|: 


Nation- wide Prohibition 
Il. The Eighteenth 
hibition Acts 

A. General Considerations 

B. Provisions of the Eighteenth Amendment 

C. Provisions of the National Prohibition Acts 

DD. ‘The California Enforcement Acts 

K. Difficulties in Enforcement of National Pro- 
hibition 


Amendment and the Pro 


IIIf. The Canadian System of Liquor Control 
A. Characteristics 
B. Reasons for Bad Conditions in Canada 
C. Reasons that the Canadian System Would 
not Work in the United States 


Other articles of interest in the same magazine are 
“Instructional Methods in the Social Studies,” by C. E. 
Rothwell, supervisor of social studies, University High 
School, University of Oregon, and “Current Events 
in Belmont High School,” by Lily O. Hawkinson. 
Courses of study to be offered in the Department of 
Social Sciences in the University of California sum 
mer session in Los Angeles, June 28-August 9, 1933, 
are listed in the magazine. 


N.E.B. 


Russian SEMINAR 


A new and unprejudiced study of the government 
and economic system of Russia will be made this sum 
mer by a group of Americans under the leadership of a 
number of business men, educators and journalists. The 
group, which is now being organized and is to be known 


as the “Russian Seminar,” will give a month’s study to 
conditions in the Soviet republic without benefit or 
hindrance of propaganda. 

Among the members of the advisory committee for 
the analysis are Henry I. Harriman, president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce; Stuart Chase, 
Prof. Bruce C. Hopper, Harvard University ; Whiting 
Williams, Grove Patterson, editor of the Toledo Blade 
and vice president of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors; Prof. Samuel N. Harper, Chicago Uni- 
versity; Prof. G. 'T. Robinson, Columbia University, 
and Prof. D. C. Poole of Princeton. The group is to be 
recruited within a few weeks by the Bureau of Uni- 
versity Travel, Newton, Mass., on a non-profit basis. 

The seminar investigation will include both city and 
rural life, and will extend from Leningrad in the north 
to the Black Sea and the Russian riviera in the south. 
The newly developed industrial cities along the Don 
and Volga rivers will be visited as well as the farm 
projects of the Ukraine. 

Following the Russian study, the group will go to 
the Near East and the Balkans, observing conditions 
in Rumania, Albania, and later in Italy, as well as 
visiting Constantinople and Athens. The party expects 
to be away during July and August. 


Course or Stupy 1n Vocations 
The Department of Public Instruction, State of 
Iowa (Des Moines, Iowa), issues a high-school course 
of study on “Vocations” of considerable interest to 
teachers in that field. The course covers four major 
units, “Background to the Study of Occupations,” 
“Education and Work,” “Some Important Vocations,” 
and “Vocational Readjustment.” For each unit are 
given statements of objectives, teacher procedures, 

pupil activities, and “evidences of mastery.” 


Essays oN New ENGLAND 


The first extended description of New England was 
William Wood’s New England’s Prospect, published 
in London in 1634. The most recent such description 
is New England’s Prospect: 1933, a collection of 
twenty-seven essays dealing with various aspects of 
life in New England, published by the American Geo 
graphical Society (Broadway at 156th Street, New 
York City). The book is a quarto of five hundred pages 
with forty-eight unusually good maps and diagrams; 
its price is five dollars. 


Recent Sociat Trenps iN THE UNirep States 


The Research Committee on Social 
Trends has published its report in two volumes en- 
titled, Recent Social Trends in the United States (Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, $10.00). 

This report is the result of a three-year survey by 
a committee of twenty-eight authorities aided by a staff 
of assistants, comprising in all one hundred seventeen 
of the leading educators, scientists, and sociologists of 
the country. The results appear in separate reports 
which make up the twenty-nine separate chapters of 
the published volumes. 

The ‘Table of Contents gives a fair indication of the 


President's 
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scope and character of the Commission’s investigation. 
After an introductory section reviewing the findings of 
the committee as to problems of physical, biological, 
and social heritage, the following chapters on special 
aspects of present-day society are presented: 


Volume I 

1. The Population of the Nation 
2. Utilization of Natural Wealth 

Part 1. Mineral and Power Resources 

Part 2. Agricultural and Forest Land 
3. The Influence of Invention and Discovery 
4. The Agencies of Communication 
5. Trends in Economic Organization 
6. Shifting Occupational Patterns 
. Education 
8. Changing Social Attitudes and Interests 
9. The Rise of Metropolitan Communities 
10. Rural Life 
11. The Status of Racial and Ethnic Groups 


12. The Vitality of the American People 
13. The Family and Its Function 
14. The Activities of Women Outside the Home 


Volume II 


Childhood and Youth 

Labor Groups in the Social Structure 
The People as Consumers 

18. Recreation and Leisure Time Activitie 
19. The Arts in Social Life 

20. Changes in Religious Organizations 
21. Health and Medical Practice 

22. Crime and Punishment 

23. Privately Supported Social Work 

24. Public Welfare Activities 

25. The Growth of Governmental Functions 
26. ‘Taxation and Public Finance 

27. Public Administration 

28. Law and Legal Institutions 

29. Government and Society 


1! 
1¢ 
1 


~ 
‘ 


wa Ut 


J 


Book Reviews 


Edited by Proressors Harry J. CarMAN anv J. Bartiet Bresner, Columbia University 


Contemporary Roumania and her Problems. By Joseph 
S. Roucek. Stanford University Press, 1982. 422 pp. 
Despite the author’s obvious sympathy for the Rou 

manian cause, this volume takes rank as one of the 

better of the numerous post-war national histories. 

Well-written, judiciously illustrated, and attractively 

gotten up, the book is in every way a credit to Pro 

fessor Roucek. 

The first sixty pages of the work are devoted to 
a summary of Roumania’s historical development from 
early times to the closing of the Paris Peace Confer 
ence. Then follows a discussion of Roumanian politi 
cal life, including a clear description of the party sys 
tem, a chronological survey of the domestic policies 
fostered by the various cabinets from December, 1919, 
to the end of 1931, and an analysis of Roumanian for- 
eign affairs and the minorities problem. The section 
on the Little Entente is excellent. The third part of 
the volume deals with the constitutional and adminis 
trative system of the kingdom, while the fourth part 
explains the economic bases of Roumanian life. There 
is a long and able chapter on economic geography, fol- 
lowed by shorter chapters on economic and commer 
cial reform, agricultural reform, and financial policies. 
An appendix discusses Roumania’s educational devel 
opment and the press. 

The book is well-documented throughout and the 
footnotes contain an enormous amount of information 
on various items relating to Roumanian national de 
velopment. The bibliography is twenty-eight pages 
long and is divided into convenient sections. The index 
is unusually complete and handy. The volume is in- 
dispensable for any clear understanding of the eastern 
European situation today. 

Water C, LANGsAmM 

Columbia University 


The Holy Land under Mandate. By Fannie F. An 
drews. Houghton Mifflin Company, and 
New York, 1931. 2 vols. (xvii, 361 pp.; xi, 436 pp. 

History of Palestine. By Angelo S. Rappoport. Allen 
and Unwin, London, 1931. 368 pp. 


Boston 


In two substantial volumes Dr. Andrews discusses 
the various aspects of life in Palestine since the estab- 
lishment of the Mandate. This study is intended to 
be the first of a series covering all the ““A’’ mandates, 
including Syria and Iraq. The author, after many 
years of extensive research, as well as a prolonged 
sojourn in Palestine, attempts to embody in these vol 
umes “‘the results of a face to face acquaintance with 
the Palestine Mandate” reaching out far beyond the 
limits of a merely erudite treatise. The consequence 
of this ambitious attempt is a somewhat unusual com 
bination of an intensive historical and judicial dis 
cussion of the Mandate with a minute itinerary—one 
of an endless series—of a visitor to the Holy Land. 

After a lengthy description of her journey to Pales- 
tine and the first steps taken to find her way through 
the contradictory information obtained from different 
quarters—Dr. Andrews describes the geography, as 
well as the religious setting of Palestine. While the 
chapter on Judaism gives merely a general history of 
the Jewish people and its religion—a thrice-told tale 
that on Islam neglects the history but lightly touches 
the surface of the racial composition and the present 
organization of the Moslem population. Somewhat 
more illuminating is the description of the various 
Christian sects with their inveterate, often irrational 
animosities. The subsequent extensive characterization 
of the leading British personalities is much too fre 
quently interrupted by irrelevant digressions. For in 
stance, in the biographical sketch of Sir Ronald Storrs, 
the erstwhile governor of Jerusalem, there are only a 
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few lines dimly delineating the contours of his person- 
ality, while more than ten pages are devoted to a de- 
scription of the Pro-Jerusalem Society (a small pri- 
vate organization dedicated to the establishment of 
museums, parks, etc., in the city) of which Storrs hap- 
pened to be the founder. The bulk of the book deals 
with the problem of Zionism in Palestine. The histori- 
eal background of the Balfour Declaration and the 
subsequent achievements of the Jews at the Peace Con 
ference as well as in the upbuilding of Jewish cor 
porate life in Palestine are contrasted with the claims 
of the Arabs to the country and the persistent steps 
taken by the Arab leaders to nullify the provisions of 
the Mandate concerning the Jewish “homeland.” An 
excursus of almost seventy pages is devoted to the 
problem of the Wailing Wall, the perennial source of 
bitter controversies between the two groups and of 
endless abread. The British policy, 
which, by pursuing a difficult middle course often an 


repercussions 


tagonizes both Arabs and Jews, finds a most sympa 
thetic appreciation in Dr. Andrews’ last chapters. The 
book ends rather abruptly in a colorless and indifferent 
finale in regard to the future. 

The author has attempted to be impartial and fair 
to all parties concerned. It was unavoidable that in 
tricacies of the Palestinian conflicts should often es- 
cape the untrained eyes of this Western observer. Just 
as in depicting the Christian sects she shows compara- 
tively little sympathy for and understanding of the 
larger issues frequently hidden behind the petty jeal- 
ousies, so does also the report of what she had actually 
seen in the country consist, in part, of rather incon- 
sequential minutiae. On the other hand, the two vol 
umes contain ample quotations from official publica- 
and the Also some of the 
author's interviews with the local officials and party- 
leaders were worth preserving for posterity. The chief 
merit of the book thus seems to lie in the extensive 
accumulation of sources and careful presentation of 
individual facts rather than in a discriminate and ju 


tions Palestinian press. 


dicious analysis of the complex forces dominating the 
Palestinian scene. 

In contrast to Dr. Andrews’ work Dr. Rappoport’s 
History of Palestine represents a daring venture into 
the realm of historical synthesis. No less than 4000 
years of history of the most varied kind are compressed 
here within the confines of a slender volume. The 
author confesses to endeavor a most objective exposi 
tion of the crucial developments, although he admitted 
ly views the history of the country from a Zionist 
standpoint. His Zionism is, moreover, tinged with the 
strong that Palestine “Zionism 
stripped of religion, the Zionism of an atheist, is an 
anomaly, a contradiction, an incomprehensible absurd 


conviction even in 


ity.” This national and religious orientation of the au 
thor, instead of being a shortcoming, appears to the 
reviewer as the only justification for a book of this 
kind. 
Palaestina Literatur suffices to convince everyone of 
the futility of adding just another volume to the enor- 
mous historical literature of Palestine without fur- 
nishing either new material of some sort or at least a 


A glance into the four volumes of Thomson’s 





personal point of view. Dr. Rappoport’s point of view, 
to be sure, is not altogether new. One discerns in par- 
ticular the imprint of Dubnow’s conception of Jewish 
history, although the author quotes merely the first 
two volumes of Dubnow’s Weltgeschichte des Jue- 
dischen Volkes. In general the “selected’’ bibliog- 
raphy listed at the end of the volume distinctly be- 
trays the author's unfamiliarity with the more recent 
literature. Apart from important omissions, he quotes, 
for example, only the first two volumes of Kittel’s 
standard work on the history of ancient Israel] in 
the sixth German edition of 1923-25 (not 1912-22) 
but he does not mention the third volume which ap- 
peared in two parts in 1927-29. Meyer’s Geschichte 
des Altertums is cited in the edition of 1884! 

Notwithstanding these serious shortcomings and 
some misstatements in detail the unpretentious volume 
may serve as a fair introduction to the four millen- 
niums of Palestinian history. 

Sato Baron 
Columbia University 


Sarah Eleanor Royce, A Frontier Lady. Edited by 
Ralph Henry Gabriel, Yale University Press. 144 
pp. $2.00. 

After a reading of this book one is struck by the 
exact manner in which the title and the sub-title de- 
scribes it, d Frontier Lady, Recollections of the Gold 
Rush and Early California, That is just what it is, 
a lady’s recollections of an episode for which we have 
few of the reactions of the gentlewomen who partici- 
pated. The author was the mother of Josiah Royce, 
the American philosopher. More than thirty years after 
the rush of '49 he was invited to contribute a volume on 
California to the “American Commonwealth” Series. 
He had no recollections of the rush since he was not 
born until 1855 and he asked his mother to describe 
the experience as she recalled it. She wrote for her 
son’s benefit the manuscript which is now published. 
It is fortunate that it was preserved since it possesses 
a value in itself. Reminiscences may err slightly in 
their facts but they have a power to recapture the spirit 
of the past far beyond that of most other forms of 
descriptive writing. As you read of Mrs. Royce’s brave 
adventure with the immediate association of her hus- 
band and her two year old daughter and the more 
detached association of thousands of others, you ex- 
perience for the first time what she is reproducing in 
her memory. As you are irresistibly drawn into the 
events which she describes her memories become your 
memories. From the “pleasant village in Iowa, about 
twenty miles from the Mississippi’ until you reach 
what in the “Guide Book was called ‘Pleasant Valley 
Gold Mines’” you identify yourself with this lady’s 
recollections of monotonous travel in a covered wagon, 
contacts with Indians, visitations of cholera, dead and 
dying people and animals, insufficient food and water, 
weary oxen, lost trails, plains which reached to the 
edge of the sky, and the deep silence of barren lands 
beneath high jagged mountains. There are segments 
of Mrs. Royce’s life in which the acid of her emotions 
bit so deeply into the copper-plate of her memory that 
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a quarter-century later the etching of the scene could 
be duplicated with the vividness of the original event. 
One realizes the emotions of these early Californians 
in the passage: 

In the early fall of 1850 we were all excitement 
to hear the result of California’s knock at the door of 
the Union; and as the day approached when the steam- 
er would bring the decision, many eyes were strained 
toward Telegraph Hill. At length the signal went up 
the Oregon was outside the heads and would soon be 
in the harbor. As she neared, another signal indicated 
that she carried flying colors, implying good news and 
presently she appeared in sight of those, who like our 
selves overlooked North with 
and flags of all nations—the Stars and Stripes most 
prominent, and, above them, straightened out by the 
generous wind which seemed to blow a long breath on 
purpose, floated the longest streamer of all, displaying 
the words “California Admitted’! The roar of cannon 
rolled over the waters, and met answering roars from 
fort and ships. Everybody was laughing. 


Beach, gay streamers 


“Now we 
were at home again!”’ cried one. ““Yes,”’ was the answer, 
“and remember, all, we must no more talk of going to 
“The States’ nor hearing from “The States.’ We are in 
‘The States’ !” 
SamvueEt McKee, Jr. 
Columbia University 


Reading with a Purpose. 66 numbers, each about 30 
to 60 pp. Sponsored and published by the American 
Library Association, Chicago. Cloth, 50 cents each; 
stiff paper, 35 cents. 

This series was designed to satisfy the character 
istically American yearning for short and easy roads 
to culture, but is far superior to the usual ready aids 
to “reading up” on an unknown field. In most cases 
the author is sometimes a 
leading authority, and while such a series is inevitably 


a competent specialist, 
uneven the average quality is good, some are excellent, 
and a few achieve something like distinction. All the 
chief fields are included: biography and history, the 
social and natural fine arts, 
education, philosophy, religion, business and useful 


sciences, literature and 


arts. The pamphlet usually includes a brief biographi 
cal sketch of the author, an introduction in popular 
style to the subject or field covered, a list of six to 
twelve books advised for reading with a descriptive 
and critical comment on these titles, and full biographi 
cal detail, including price. The later issues generally 
include a study outline by topics with specific reading 
references, absurdly called “Lessons” in old-fashioned 
schoolmarm style, but useful in spite of it. 

The pamphlets are distributed through public and 
institutional libraries and a wide variety of study 
groups, the quantity price being as low as eleven cents 
each when a hundred copies of one title are ordered. 
Public libraries, buying in quantities, give their patrons 
the benefit of the reduced price. At the New York 
Public Library, for example, almost any title in the 
list can be bought, even a single copy, for eleven cents. 
Many of the pamphlets have a decided value for 
teachers as brief, handy, and reliable guides to col- 


lateral fields or to reading for pleasure and general 
culture. Some of them have been used in elementary 
college extension or orientation courses. The tremen 
dously broadened field of history, with the growing 
attention to the influence of invention and science, eco- 
nomic and social as well as political change, to cultural 
and intellectual changes is making upon the teacher 
somewhat alarming demands that a series like this 
may help somewhat to meet. The same thing is true 
of newer courses in civics and general social science. 
There is, for example, the field of cultural anthro 
pology to which sociology gives increasing attention 
and which every textbook on European or world his 
tory now includes to the extent of a short chapter. 
Reading with a Purpose includes as No. 43 an admir 
able number of 46 pages on Prehistoric Man (1928 
by Professor George Grant MacCurdy of Yale, one 
of the International Relations 
(1930) was completely prepared by a leading Ameri 
can scholar in geography and author of The New 
World, Isaiah Bowman, although some question might 
be raised about the choice of books for the scanty 
reading list, particularly the omission of Professor 
Parker Moon's indispensable Syllabus. The Foreiqn 
Relations of the United States (1927) by P. S. Mow 
rer, The Pacific Area in International [elations 
(1981) by J. B. Condliffe, Latin America (1931) by 
the able head of the Foreign Policy Association, James 
G. McDonald, Sociology by Professor H. W. Odum 
of North Carolina, and Economics by Professor Wal 
ton Hamilton of Yale, The Practice of Politics by 
Professor Raymond Moley of Barnard (and adviser 
of President-elect Roosevelt), a timely number on Un- 
employment (1932) by Aaron Director, Invention and 
Society by W. Kaempffert, Geography and Our Need 
of It by J. Russell Smith, and Conflicts in American 
Public Opinion by William Allen White and W. FE. 
Myer are among the interesting numbers in the social 
science field. It is surprising that almost nothing is 
included for guidance to the principal fields of his 
torical study. There is a pamphlet on English History 
(1930), suggestive but with uncritical bibliographies, 
prepared by a Canadian librarian. ‘There is nothing 
on the ancient or medieval field, and nothing on the 
immensely important and interesting field of modern 
European history except a thin pamphlet of 28 pages 
on The Europe of Our Day (1927), by H. A. Gibbons, 
whose bibliography of six titles is extremely unsatis 


foremost authorities. 


fying. There is no number on the world history or 
the history of civilization, which has been the subject 
of so much interest both popularly and in high schools 
and colleges, and on which so much good material is 
readily available in all libraries. Most surprising of 
all, there is no general guide to American history nor 
to any of its great periods. 

American biography is better recognized. Claude 
G. Bowers deals with seven Founders of the Republic 
and Professor I. L. with a half-dozen im 
portant biographies and autobiographies in the some- 
what misnamed T'he United States in Recent Times. 
Professor a 


Paxson 


B. Hart’s George Washington refuses 
even to mention the recent critical biographers, pre- 
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ferring Lodge, Wilson, Wister, Weir, Mitchell, and 
Percy Mackaye, with nothing more humanizing than 
P. L. Ford’s volume of 1896; one almost expects to 
see the worthy Parson Weems included in the list 
of authorities, so greatly does Mr. Hart fear the “new 
biography.’ Hamlin Garland’s The Westward March 
of American Settlement deals almost entirely with lit- 
erary material including historical novels. This funda- 
mental aspect of American history should have a suit- 
able pamphlet devoted to it. John P. Gavit’s Ameri- 
cans from Abroad is an interesting anc useful number. 
The veteran M. A. DeWolfe Howe contributes Repre- 
sentative T'wentieth-Century Americans. A. W. Ver- 
non’s T’en Pivotal Figures of History is interesting 
chiefly for the comments of the first professor of biog- 
raphy in an American college, the choice both of 
“figures” and of biographies inviting sharp differences 
of opinion. A. E.. Bostwick’s Pivotal Figures of Science 
is useful, Rufus M. Jones’ The Life of Christ is pri- 
marily devotional rather than critical biography, and 
Fitzhugh Green’s T'he Romance of Modern Explora- 
tion (1929) introduces the polar explorers, R. C. An 
drews in the Gobi Desert, and Beebe’s Beneath Tropic 
Seas. 

There are competently prepared numbers on Eng 
lish, Russian, Scandinavian, and French literature, the 
last by Irving Babbitt. The editorial note on this bril 
liant scholar is an example of the failure to note the 
special viewpoints or critical outlook of authors of the 
pamphlets. The United States is represented by Some 


Great American Books by the nature writer, Dallas 
Lore Sharp, in 30 pages, and one on Twentieth Cen- 
tury American Novels in which a conventional intro- 
duction was assured by the choice of Professor Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps as author. There are other numbers 
on the drama, Shakespeare, recent poetry, and The 
Modern Essay by Samuel McChord Crothers, and one 
on fiction dealing with the French Revolution. 

The guide to music, Ears to Hear, by Daniel Greg- 
ory Mason, with substance, critical insight, genuine 
artistic feeling, and written in charming prose, is one 
of the very best of the series. His bibliography in- 
cludes the history as well as the appreciation of music. 
Other good numbers in the field of fine arts are Pleas- 
ure from Pictures by Henry Turner Bailey, The Ap- 
preciation of Sculpture by Lorado Taft, and Archi- 
tecture by Mumford. A recent addition is 
American Life in Architecture by Philip N. Youtz, 
and another is Interior Decoration by Dudley Crafts 
Watson. 

There are numbers on education and psychology, 
on several of the natural sciences, on evolution, on The 
Human Body and Its Care by Dr. Fishbein, on Men- 
tal Hygiene by Dr. F. E. Williams; on home eco- 
nomics, farm life, journalism, advertising, salesman- 
ship, flower gardening, the command of good English, 
and short story writing. W. F. Russell’s American 
Education is ably handled but is far too brief (22 pp., 
1926). 

Some of the earlier numbers already need revision, 
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especially for up-to-date bibliographies. In general, 
the reading lists are too brief, and could be extended 
to great advantage without impairing the value of the 
series to those for whom it is primarily intended. Some 
gaps that need to be filled have already been indicated ; 
some others are geology with a chart, comparative re 
ligion, biography, alcohol and prohibition, comparative 
government, and law. Possibly some of these are in 
cluded in editorial plans. A number on Soviet Russia 
has already been announced. 
J. Monrcomery GAMBRILL 


Asiatic Mythology. By J. Hackin and associates. 

Crowell, New York, 1932. 460 pp. 

One might think that museums of Asiatic sculpture 
existed primarily to promote hoarding on a large scale, 
so rich are the contents of many of them and so ig 
norant are most of us kept of the nature of those 
contents. Here in our own country, we have the Bos- 
ton Museum replete with some of the finest specimens 
of Buddhist sculpture and Buddhist painting from both 
India and China, though a considerable proportion of 
these are not on regular exhibit and photographs are 
only accessible in volumes too expensive for most in 
terested persons to buy. The same is true of the 
Freer Gallery in Washington, and of the Ostasiatisches 
Museum in Berlin. The British Museum does some 
what better by the layman in the way of inexpensive 
reproductions and extensive exhibits, but even there, 
it is very difficult for anyone to see all the treasures 
within a short space of time. 

In addition, the field of Asiatic mythology in litera 
ture is none too well cultivated, and its fruits are 
still only partially accessible to the increasingly large 
number of people interested in Oriental culture. It is, 
however, probable that to most Americans the lack 
of access to Oriental art rather than the literature 
will lead them to welcome this newly translated edi 
tion of Asiatic Mythology by J. Hackin and his col 
laborators. Hackin is the Keeper of the Musée Guimet 
in Paris, and the illustrations in the book are almost 
entirely taken from sculpture and painting in this 
museum. If the book contained nothing more than 
mere catalogue headings, one could not help but be 
enthusiastic over it, for the fifteen colored plates and 
over three hundred and fifty other illustrations are 
superb reproductions and in themselves give a com 
prehensive panorama of that portion of the art of 
Asia which has developed from mythical themes. Brah 
man and Buddhist mythology in India, Indo-China, 
Tibet China, and Japan are illustrated with excellently 
preserved examples of all the main deities, in their 
most characteristic forms. ‘The text material is pleas 
ingly printed in large, easily legible type, with short 
paragraphs, so that in form the book is suitable for 
popular use or even for reference to young students. 
The legends which have given rise to the various bas 
reliefs and sculptures in the round are recounted with 
“a slightly western color and animation,” not unsuit 
able in an introductory study of this sort where too 
great adherence to the Oriental manner might often 
provide too great an obstacle to appreciation of the ma 


terial. he translation is clear, although at times it 
is more faithful to its French source than to the Eng 
lish idiom into which it is being turned. This, how 
ever, is almost unavoidable, partly due to the greater 
ease with which French assimilates words of Latin 
origin; in English, the same terms sound at times awk 
ward or affected. 

There is a good deal of unevenness in the character 
of the text of different sections of the book. The ac 
count of Buddhist mythology in India assumes a good 
deal of acquaintance with the history of the Far East, 
although it describes, for the most part, legends which 
anyone would know who knew enough about Buddhism 
to have such orientation. No chronological skeleton is 
offered and the sculpture, itself, is undated, so that 
the uninitiated who wished to have some notion of 
the place of this culture in history, would feel lost. 
The chapter on Brahmanic mythology gives more in 
troduction and a better setting in the total development 
of Hindu religion—although here, also, there is no 
sort of gesture toward a date. ‘The chapters on the 
mythology of Lamaism and Buddhist mythology in 
Central Asia, prepared by Hackin himself, are the 
most satisfactory from several points of view. They 
do not show the slightly patronizing manner character 
istic of some of the other chapters, and they ar 
careful to make the chronological and cultural setting 
clear, as well as the literary sources of the themes 
represented in the art. References to large plates ar 
given the assistance of small numerals marking differ 
ent items on the reproduction. His chapters, in fact, 
are so satisfactory that they might well serve as a 
model for future authors of books of this kind. From 
the point of view of the teacher or of the serious stu 
dent to whom this book, because of its unusually fine 
illustrations will also be extremely useful, there are 
various limitations. There is no bibliography, and in 
the manner of various recent publishers, Crowell has 
chosen to omit publishing dates entirely. There is no 
indication of the date of the original French edition 
or of this translation. These details, however, are rela 
tively unimportant, compared with the enormous valu 
of the fine material which the book presents. 

Lois Murpuy 

Sarah Lawrence College 


Bronxville, New York 


Money and Politics [broad. 34 James kK. Pollock. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1932. xv, 8328 pp. 
$3.50. 

This volume is a scholarly presentation of the au 
thor’s views and conclusions relative to the use of 
money in politics in England and Ireland, Germany, 
and France. Between 1927 and 1930, Professor Pol 
lock made an intensive study of this subject in each 
of the countries mentioned. In many ways, the book 
is a worthy companion to the author’s carlier work, 
Campaign Funds in the United States. 

leaders interested in knowing how the great mod 
ern democracies of present day Europe make use of 
money in politics will be well rewarded in reading 
this volume very carefully. Professor Pollock is well 
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prepared as few others are to write a book on this 
subject. 

Professor Pollock carries his study along four lines. 
First, the size of political expenditures; second, the 
methods of raising funds; third, the sources of political 
funds; fourth, how political funds are expended. 

The first survey made by the author was of Eng- 
land and Ireland. So interesting were his findings, 
that over two hundred pages are given to these coun- 
tries. Incidentally, the discussion on Ireland is of 
minor consideration. The English practices loom as 
most important. ‘hese, in relation to the author’s four 
points, show a close similarity to those in the United 
States. For example, considering the size of political 
expenditures, English political activities require large 
funds. ‘The methods of raising funds range from the 
typical American methods to the Labour Party’s pol- 
icy of collecting party dues, and small gifts from the 
rank and file. 

The author has found that the English parties, ex 
cepting the Labour Party, have little relish for pub- 
licity concerning contributors and the amounts con 
tributed. However, the absence of statutory regulation 
makes it extremely difficult to secure definite data on 
this matter. he author presents a most interesting ac- 
count concerning the usefulness of the Crown Honors 
List as a clue to the individuals who contribute gen- 
erously to the fund of the victorious party. 

The English parties’ methods of expending money 
in campaigns differs little from those employed by the 


American parties. Two items of expense deserve spe- 
cial attention: the use of money for partisan educa- 
tional work, and the expenditures for maintaining a 
permanent working organization. The absence of these 
two features in the American party system has long 
been realized. 

Professor Pollock finds that English elections are 
signally free from corruption or fraud. Statutes regu- 
lating them are quite effective. This accounts, in all 
probability, for the average Englishman’s lack of in- 
terest in the size of funds raised, and the manner of 
their expenditure. His interest is more concerned in 
securing honest government. 

Part three deals with the problem in Germany. 
Along the lines studied by the author, German politics 
are in a deplorable condition. The whole moral tone 
of German political life is on a low plane. The use 
of money, in no small degree, is at the root of the 
trouble. Professor Pollock finds that exorbitant sums 
of money are spent in their campaigns. The methods 
of raising funds are faulty. Parties—with one notable 
exception—solicit and secure contributions from cor- 
porations, banks, and business magnates. The evils of 
this practice are self-evident, yet the moral indignation 
of the German people has not, as yet, been aroused 
to the point of correcting the situation. 

With all that is evil in the business of politics, Pro- 
fessor Pollock finds that very little money is spent 
to corrupt the German electorate. 

Part four presents a study of the problem as it was 
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found in France. There is little in the French view of 
the subject that is exactly similar to the practices in 
the other countries studied. The amount of money ex- 
pended is moderate, as compared with the expendi- 
tures in England and Germany. Pecuniary frugality 
is evident in every phase of party finances. The elab- 
orate and costly party organization, as existing in the 
other countries studied, is absent in France. 

Yet, with all the moderation suggested, Professor 
Pollock does not place French political life on a high 
plane. He finds much in it to criticize. Political funds 
are secret, bribery and corruption exist, corporate con- 


tributions are the rule, and newspaper support is pur-) 


chased. 

Viewing the volume as a whole, it is worthy of the 
highest praise. It should be read by every person who 
wishes to acquaint himself with a sound and scholarly 
account of this urgent problem of modern democracy. 

Luoyp W. TruMAN 

Central High School 

Bridgeport, Connecticut 


French History. By Emile Saillens. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia and London, 1932. $1.00. 
It is a perpetually delightful discovery to find how 

much an intelligent and informed man can say in little 

space. On the face of it, it seems absurd that subjects 
like French History, Physics, Christianity, should be 
included in a series called the “Hour Library,’ and 
that one hundred and fifty pages be set as the maxi 
mum dose to be administered in that one hour. In 
point of fact, the author of French History has done 
the impossible and conveyed within his miniature can- 
vas a very representative picture of the life lived 
within the confines of the Pyrenees, the Rhine, the 

Channel, and the Atlantic from prehistoric times to 

the times of the League of Nations. His unpretentious 

though attractive little volume manages to give the 
broad outlines of events, currents of thought and pol- 
icy, without once falling into vagueness or platitude. 

Enough facts are given in detail to fix the attention 

and lodge in the memory, and, most remarkable of all, 

the catholicity of interests displayed by the author 
assures a fairer treatment of historical figures than 
does many a voluminous work of established reputa- 
tion. Add to these virtues a wealth of apposite quota- 
tion from the great historians, a few well chosen out- 
line maps, an excellent two-page list of suggested read 
ings in French history, a useful little index on the 
same scale, and you have for the modest sum of one 
dollar the ideal vade mecum for the young student or 
general reader who has hitherto believed that French 
history begins with Joan of Arc and ends with Louis 

XIV. 

J. M. B. 


Readings in Citizenship. Compiled by J. Catron Jones, 
Amry Vandenbosch, and Mary Belle Vanderbosch. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1932. 908 pp. 
$3.50. 

One of the most interesting experiments being un 
dertaken by colleges and universities today is the in 


troduction of a social science survey course designed to 
give entering freshmen a general overview of the civ 
ilization of which they will form an increasingly im- 
portant part. Such a course may be known as “Social 
Science Orientation,’ “Contemporary Affairs,” or 
merely “Citizenship.’’ As yet there appears to be no 
agreement as to the nature of material presented nor 
to the method of presentation. Casual observation 
shows a wide variety of methods used, but all the 
courses seem to be aimed at approximately the same 
end, 

Professors Jones and Vandenbosch have been ex- 
perimenting with such a course at the University of 
Kentucky for several years. They have gathered to- 
gether a vast amount of material, and from it selected 
that which they considered best. The result has been 
that taken 
current periodicals, although excerpts from books, re 
ports, and other documents are included. The selec- 
tions which they have made are now offered bound in 
one volume which includes twenty pages of bibliog 
raphy and an index. 

The book is divided into nineteen sections offering 
a wide array of subjects including, among others, edu 
cation, political parties, labor, agriculture, prohibition, 
the race problem, the status of women, and interna 
tional relations. The selections chosen are interesting 
and instructive, and the authors include such well 
known names as Laski, Lippmann, Brandeis, Villard, 
Shotwell, Munro, Gompers, Blanshard, Lowell, Stuart 
Chase, Glenn Frank, and others. The editors have 
refrained from cutting down the articles used, which 
results in more satisfaction on the part of the reader 
and also eliminates the danger of doing injustice to 
the author. 

Due to the lack of an agreed uniform procedure 
in colleges and universities today, probably this book 
will not find wide acceptance as a textbook. However, 
it should prove very useful as a reference work since 
it concentrates the best expression of opinions on cur 
rent problems published in the last several years. The 
lay public also should find in it many topics of interest 
offered in a very readable manner. 


most of the selections are articles from 


Etwyn Mauck 
New York City 


Book Notes 


China Yesterday and Today. By F.dward Thomas 
Williams. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 
Fifth Edition, Revised, 1982. xxiv, 743 pp. $4.00. 
That this general account of Chinese history and cul 
ture has gone through five editions and seven print 
ings in the nine years since its publication is at once a 
token of its popularity and an evidence of the continu 
ing, indeed, growing interest in things Chinese in this 
country. Professor Williams, spent many 
vears in China both as a missionary and in the dip 
lomatic service, knows at first hand about much where 
of he writes. His book is one of the very few reliable 
general accounts of Chinese history and culture which 


who has 
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exists in the English language and serves well as an 
introductory text. The editors have permitted a sur- 
prizing error to escape them in their efforts to be too 
up-to-date. The appended map of China marks off in 
heavy red lines the area which Japan has decided to 
call ‘““Manchukuo.” This area includes the province 
of Jehol which the Japanese militarists have not in- 
vaded as yet! 


The Dawn in Russia, by Waldo Frank, (Scribners, 
New York, 1932. 272 pp. $2.25) is written in excel- 
lent prose. It is a subjective account of the author's 
trip to Soviet Russia. He is not concerned with the 
physical aspects of the Soviet Union, but he manifests 
an intense interest in the new approach to life which 
the Soviet State has engendered. While Frank does 
not gloss over the maladjustments and sacrifices which 
the new state requires, it is the novel elements going 
into the new evaluation of life in Russia that count. 

The shattering of the old order into infinitely small 
fragments, Frank would have us believe, is something 
of little importance, but the spectacle of “human na 
ture being what it is...” receiving its first significant 
set-back is that which lights up the “dawn” in Russia. 
In his book on South America, dmerica Hispana, Wal- 
do Frank only faintly discerns the approach of a new 
day, but in his work under review he already sees a 
new day. And no wonder, for the author who has been 
constantly yearning for new spiritual values has at 
last come upon a country where all its youth are enthu- 
siastically at work building them. The author can at 
last turn his back on a past which, in his opinion, offers 
a great deal of musty mysticism and the soporific effect 
of incense burning. He stands now, with but slight res 
ervations, a staunch worshipper of the light emanat- 
ing from the New Russia._-W. LapEsiINsky 

Public Opinion and The Spanish-American War. 
By Marcus M. Wilkerson. Louisiana State University 
Press, Baton Rouge, 1932. IIT, 141 pp. $2.00. This is 
a study of propaganda used in the period 1895 to 1898. 
It deals largely with the World and the Journal of 
New York, although it also quotes from papers using 
the same news service located in New York, Chicago. 
Washington, and the south. The author’s general thesis 
is that these papers furnished the principal material 
for informing the American people—or of misinform 
ing them—about the happenings in Cuba, and were 
directly responsible for bringing on the war with 
Spain. In no other ways than through the 1 ewspapers 
could the American nation be brought into touch with 
the doings of Weyler and his repressive measures. 
Even speeches in Congress were largely made up of 
extracts from the reports of the famous journalists 
who were sent to Cuba—or to Key West—to make re- 
ports upon Spanish atrocities. E. 


Professor H. R. Bruce of Dartmouth College has 
rewritten and enlarged his book American Parties and 
Politics (Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1932, 
589 pp. $3.75.). He has found this necessary due to 
the rapid and continuous changes in political life that 


have taken place in the five years since his first edition 
appeared. Except for bringing the materia] up-to-date, 
there have been no great changes in the treatment of 
the subject-matter. There is nothing of a striking na- 
ture in the successive discussions of party functions, 
the historical survey of parties, nominations, cam- 
paigns, and elections, but they serve their purpose in 
furnishing a very readable account of the extra-legal 
side of American political life. The author closes his 
volume with Pope’s well-known couplet, more clever 
than conclusive, regarding the best-administered gov- 
ernment.—E. A. M. 


Louis Weinberg, in his recent book for pupils in 
junior high school social studies, America in the Ma- 
chine Age (D. C. Heath, New York, 1932; 352 pp. 
$1.00), has attempted to dramatize present-day prob- 
lems of American life for young readers. He addresses 
them as characters in the “drama of current events”’ 
and maintains throughout a style and a language 
adapted to their interests. The customary “problems of 
democracy” are presented, but in a novel manner in 
that they center around the unifying theme of the 
“Machine Age.” Although adherence to this scheme 
is at times strained, the viewpoint is appealing. After 
introducing the machine into history, the author leads 
his readers through problems thereby created: the 
Quest for Prosperity, the Conservation of Resources, 
the Quest for Peace, and Problems of the American 
People and Government. Mr. Weinberg is apparently 
not certain whether he is writing history or civics; as 
a matter of fact, he has written both. The book is 
intended as a textbook for courses in civics or citizen- 
ship in the upper grades or the junior high school, 
but it will probably find its greatest usefulness as sup- 
plementary reading for those courses or for recent 
‘American history and current events.—W. F. Murra 


Books on Government and Poli- 
tics Published in the United States 
from December 17, 1932 to 
January 21, 1933 


Listep spy Cuarues A. Covtoms, Pu.D. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


Bell, James G. A Log of the Texas-California Cattle 
Trail, 1854. Austin, Tex.: Editor, Univ. Sta.; 80 
pp.; $1.50. 

Barrs, Burton. East Florida in the American Revolu- 
tion. Jacksonville, Fla.; Guild Press, 133 E. For- 
sythe St.; 42 pp.; 50c. 

Chinard, Gilbert, editor. Un Francais en Virginia [A 
French traveler in Virginia in 1687]. Balto.: Johns 
Hopkins Press; 158 pp.; $2.50. 

de Forest, Louis E. Louisbourg Journals, 1745. N. Y.: 
Soc. of Col. Wars; 112 FE. 58th St.; 270 pp.; $2.00. 

French, Allen. General Gage’s informers { Lexington 
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and Concord]. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 222 pp.; $2.50. 

Hamilton, Henry R. The epic of Chicago. Chicago: 
Willet, Clark & Co.; 380 pp.; $3.00. 

Kelley, Hall J. Hall J. Kelley on Oregon. {Oregon 
history]. Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press; 432 
pp.; $3.50. 

Le Blanc, Dudley J. The true story of the Acadians. 
Lafayette, La.: Tribune Pub. Co.; 96 pp.; $1.25. 
Lewis, Anna. Along the Arkansas, | history |. Dallas 

Tex.: Southwest Press; 212 pp.; $2.50. 

Pike, Zebulon. Arkansaw journal interpreted by his 
newly discovered maps. Denver: Stewart Com. of 
Col. College and Denver Pub. Lib.; 296 pp.; $5.00. 

Recent social trends in the United States: Report of 
the research committee on social trends, 2 vols. 
N.Y.: McGraw-Hill; 1669 pp.; $10.00. 

Spaulding, E. Wilder. New York in the critical period, 
1783-1789. N.Y.: Columbia Univ. Press; 347 pp.; 
(24 p. bibl.) $4.50. 

Waldo, Edna L. Dakota; 
days, etc. Bismarck, N.D.: 300 pp.; $2.50. 


st udy of territorial 


ANCIENT HISTORY 

Cambridge, ancient history; Vol. 9. The Roman re 
public, 133-44 B.C. N.Y.: Macmillan; 1053 pp.; 
$9.00. 

Eusebius Pamphili, bp. of Caesarea. The ecclesiastical 
history, Vol. 2. | Loeb. Class. Lib.|. N.Y.: Putnam; 
497 pp.; $3.50. 

Ferguson, William S. Athenian tribal cycles in the 
Hellenistic age. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press; 
212 pp.; $1.50. 

Fowler, Harold N., and others. Corinth, Vol. I. Cam 
bridge: Harvard Univ. Press; 256 pp.; $7.50. 

Frankfort, Henri. Archeology and the Sumerian prob 
lem. Chicago: Univ. of Chic. Press; 83 pp.; $1.00. 

Haywood, Richard M. Studies on Scipio Africanus. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press; 114 pp.; (2 p. 
bibl.). 

Quennell, M. C., and Quennell, C. H. Everyday things 
in classical Greece. N.Y.: Putnam; 155 pp.; $2.50. 

Scriptores historiae augustae. Vol. 3. [{ Loeb. Class. 
Lib.]. N.Y.: Putnam; 539 pp. (3 p. bibl.) ; $2.50. 

Select papyri; Vol. I. Private affairs. | Loeb Class. 
Lib.]. N.Y.: 


Putnam; 471 pp.; $2.50. 


ENGLISH HISTORY 


Bixler, Raymond W. Anglo-German imperialism in 
South Africa, 1880-1900. Baltimore: Warwick & 
York; 191 pp. (2 p. bibl.) ; $2.75. 

Backland, C. S. B. Metternich and the British Govern 
ment from 1809 to 1813. N.Y.: Macmillan; 556 
pp.; $6.25. 

Cambridge history of the British Empire. Vol. 5. The 
Indian Empire, 1858-1918. N.Y.: Macmillan; 684 
pp. (30 p. bibl.) ; $7.00. 

Clarke, G. KE. S. The Oxford movement and after. 
Milwaukee: Morehouse; 326 pp.; $2.95 

Cumming, John Ghest, editor. Political India, 1832 
1932. N.Y.: Oxford Univ. Press; 330 pp.; $1.25. 


Dangerfield, George. Bengal mutiny; the story of the 


Sépoy rebellion. N.Y.: Harcourt; 272 pp. (2 p. 
bibl.) ; $2.00. 


Muzumdar, Haridas T. Gandhi versus the Empire. 
N.Y.: Universal Pub. Co.: 20 Vesey St.; 352 pp.; 
93.50. 

Stirling-Taylor, G. R. A modern history of England 
1485-1932. N.Y.: Peter Smith; 352 pp.; $4.00. 
Turner, Edward R. The cabinet council of England in 

the 17th and 18th centuries, 1622-1784; Vol. 2. 


Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press; 500 pp.; $7.50 


EUROPEAN HISTORY 

Brandt, Joseph A. Toward the new Spain; the repub 
lican movement from 1910 to the present. Chicago: 
Univ. of Chic. Press; 448 pp. (8 p. bibl.) ; $4.00. 

Gershoy, Leo. The French Revolution and Napoleon. 
N.Y.: F. S. Crofts; 589 pp. (26 p. bibl.) ; $5.00. 

Guilday, Peter K., editor. The Catholic Church in 
contemporary Europe, 1919-19381. N.Y.: P. J. Ken 
edy ; 8368 pp.; $2.75. 

Lenin, Nikolai. ‘Toward the seizure of Power; The 
fevolution of 1917, July to October, Bks. 1 & 2, 
N.Y.: Internat. Publishers ; 304, 350 pp.; $7.00 set. 

Lutz, Ralph H., compiler. Fall of the German Em 
pire, 1914-1918; 2 vols. Stanford Univ., Cal.: Stan 
ford Univ. Press; 1476 pp.; $12.00. 

Mowrer, Edgar A. Germany puts the clock back. [re 
actionary movement in Germany]. N.Y.: Morrow; 
325 pp.; $2.50. 

Strayer, Joseph R. The administration of Normandy 
under St. Louis. Cambridge, Mass.: Medieval Acad. 
of America; 143 pp. (5 p. bibl.) ; $3.25. 

Villard, Oswald G. The German phoenix; the story of 
the Republic. N.Y.: Smith and Haas; 358 pp. (2 
p. bibl.) ; $2.50. 

Wedel, Oswald H. Austro-German diplomatic rela 
tions, 1908-1914. Stanford Univ., Cal.: Stanford 


Univ. Press; 229 pp.; $3.00. 


THE WORLD WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Moulton, H. G. and Essary, J. F. What about war 
debts ? Chicago: Univ. of Chic. Press; 13 pp. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Far Eastern Problem; official texts and summary of 
the Lytton Report. N.Y.: Carnegie Endowment for 
Internat. Peace; 87 pp.; 5c. 

League of Nations. Appeal by the Chinese govern 
ment; report of the Commission of Enquiry. Boston: 
World Peace Foundation; 148 pp.; $2.50. 

Who’s Who for 1933. N.Y.: Macmillan; 3648 pp.; 
$12.00. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Garvin, James L. The life of Joseph Chamberlain. 
Vol. 1, 1836-1885. N.Y.: Macmillan; 638 pp.; 
$5.00. 

Wilson, Mona. Queen Elizabeth. N.Y.: Appleton; 189 
pp.; $2.00. 

Malone, Dumas, editor. Dictionary of American 
biography Vol. 10, Jasper-Larkin. N.Y.: Seribner; 
627 pp.; $12.50. 

Mann, Horace K. The lives of the Popes in the Middle 
Aves: Vol. 16, Innocent V to Honorius IV, 1276 
1287; Vol. 18, Boniface VIII to Benedict XT, 1294 
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1304. St. Louis: B. 
each. 

Anthony, Katharine S. Marie Antoinette. 
Knopf; 309 pp. (4 p. bibl.) ; $3.00. 

Griffith, Gwilym O. Mazzini, prophet of modern Eu 
rope. N.Y.: Harcourt; 381 pp. (2 p. bibl.) ; $3.00. 
Ludwig, Kmil. ‘Talks with Mussolini. Boston; Little, 

Brown; 237 pp.; $2.75. 

Bainville, Jacques. Napoleon. Boston: Little, Brown; 
132 pp.; 13.75. 

Pike, James. Scout and ranger; personal adventures 

Pike, 1859-1860. Princeton 

192 pp.; $2.50. 

Schurz, Carl. Speeches, correspondence, papers. 6 vols. 
N.Y.: Peter Smith; $12.50. 

Dodson, Leonidas. Alexander Spotswood, governor of 
colonial Virginia, 1710-1722. Philadelphia: Univ. of 
Penn. Press; 333 pp. (6 p. bibl.) ; $3.00. 

Wasserman, Jacob. Stanley, conqueror of a continent. 
N.Y.: Liveright; 367 pp.; $3.00. 

Taylor, Emerson G. Gouveneur Kemble Warren, 1830 
1882; | Union Civil War General |. Boston: Hough 

$5.00. 

Thompson, Grace FE. 
William IV 
(2 p. bibl. 


Herder; 466, 499 pp.; $5.00 


pened 


of James Princeton: 


Univ. Press; 


ton; 268 pp.; 
The patriot King; the life of 

of England]. N.Y.: Dutton; 282 pp.; 
- $4.00. 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 
Bureau of Municipal Research of Philadelphia. Phila 


delphia’s government, 1932. Philadelphia: Author; 
811 S. Juniper St.; 107 pp. 


Crawford, David L. Can nations be neighbors? Boston: 
123 pp.; $1.50. 

Disarmament. Articles by Viscount Cecil and N. H. 
Davis; texts of official documents. N.Y.: Carnegie 
Endowment for Internat. Peace; 74 pp. 

Dunn, Frederick S. The protection of nationals. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press; 238 pp., $2.25. 

Pate, James E. State government in Virginia. Rich- 
mond, Va.: Appeals Press; 270 pp. (8 p. bibl.); 
$2.00. 

Shenefeld, H. T., and Garber, J. O. Toledo, our com- 
munity. Phila.: Winston; 236 pp.; 75c. 

Stockton, Lt. Col. Richard. Inevitable war. N.Y.: 
Perth Co.; 393 7th Ave., 831 pp. (18 p. bibl.) ; 
$7.50. 

Wells, Roger H. German cities; a study of .. 
cipal administration. Princeton: Princeton 
Press; 295 pp. (10 p. bibl.) ; $3.00. 

Wheeler, Bennett, J. W., and Heald, S. A., editors. 
Documents on international affairs, 1931. N.Y.: Ox- 
ford Univ. Press; 252 pp.; $4.00. 


. muni- 
Univ. 


Historical Articles in Current 
Periodicals 
Compi.Lep sy L. F. Srock 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Skeptical Biographer. Bernard De Voto (Har- 
per’s, January). 








The Contemporary World 


A Newspaper dealing with both social and historical events and condi- 
tions in Kurope and America at about 1688. 

The Contemporary World is especially valuable in giving a cross-sec- 
tion of events taking place in the different countries of Europe and 
America at this period. 

This paper is very helpful when used as a preview at the beginning of 


the course, or as a review at the end of the course. 


Single copies 10 cents each; quantities of 10 or more 5 cents each. 





| Me Kinley Publishing Company 
| 1021 Filbert St., Philadelphia 
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History, a Science? G. J. Garraghan (Historical Bul 
letin, January ). 

The Earliest Naval Operations. Lt. Col. J. M. Scam 
mell (U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, January ). 

Salient Problems in Old Testament History. S. A. 
Cook (Journal of Biblical Literature, December ). 

The History of Israel. A. L. Williams (Churchman, 
January ). 

Calendars of Israel. Julian Morgenstern (Journal of 
Calendar Reform, December). 

The Financial Activities of the Equestrian Corpora 
tions, 200-150 B.C. Tenney Frank (Classical Philol- 
ogy, January ). 

Fear in Spartan Character. P. H. 
Philology, January). 

Slavery, a Menace to Rome. G. E.. Ganss (Historical 
Bulletin, January ). 

Monastic Observance in the ‘Tenth Century, I. Thomas 
Symons (Downside Review, January ). 

The School of St. Victor, P. J. Healy (Church His 
tory, December). 

Hunting in the Middle Ages. H. L. Savage (Speculum, 
January ). 

Women in Medieval Universities. M. B. Martin (His 
torical Bulletin, January). 

Venetian Shipping during the Commercial Revolution. 
F.C. Lane (American Historical Review, January ). 

The Organization by Nations at Constance. Louise R. 
Loomis (Church History, December ). 

Madame de Pompadour and the Jesuits. L. A. Hogue 
(Historical Bulletin, January ). 

Some Incidents of Medical Interest in the Life of Gen 
eral Lafayette. Julius Friedenwald and Samuel 
Morrison (./nnals of Medical History, November). 

The Treaty of Paris of 1856 and Its Execution, II. 
Harold ‘Temperley (Journal of Modern History, 
December ). 

The German Drift to Revolution. Richard von Kuehl 
mann (Current History, January). 

Reminiscences of a Latin American Revolution. A. K. 
Manchester (South Atlantic Quarterly, January). 
Brazilian Revolt of 1924. 


Epps (Classical 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Essays in Monastic History, David Knowles (Down 
side Review, January). V. The Cathedral 
teries. 

The Rise of Negro Education in the British Empire, 
s. "of H. Wesley (Journal of Negro Education, 
January ). 

The Church and the Magna Carta. H. P. Scratchley 
(American Church Monthly, January ). 

Travel and ‘Topography in Seventeenth Century Eng 
land. G, E. Fussell and V. G. B. Atwater (Library, 
December ). 

The Present State of the History of England in the 
Fighteenth Century. W. 'T. 
Modern Ilistory, December ). 

The Law System. Chester 
(American Ilistorical Review, January ). 

On King Alfred's Geographical Treatise. Kemp Ma 
lone (Speculum, January ) 


Monas 


Laprade (Journal of 


English Game 


Kirby 


——$—. 


Sir Thomas More. F. L. Baumann (Journal of Modern 
History, December ). 

The Chamberlain Family in British Politics. S. K, 
Ratcliffe (Current History, January ). 

Lord Oxford’s Life. Charles Mallet (Contemporary 
Review, January ). 

Warren Hastings’ Bi-Centenary: an Appreciation of 
the Man’s Character. H. H. Dodwell (Asiatic Re 
view, January). 

“Chinese” Gordon: Religious Enthusiast and Military 
Genius. Pierre Crabités (Catholic World, January ). 

Thoughts on The Times. Wickham Steed (Fortnightly 
Review, January ). 

The Black Monks at Oxford University. D. O. Hun 
ter-Blair (Dublin Review, January ). 

The Oxford Movement. Pole (Downside Re 
view, January ). 

The End of the Oxford Movement. Joseph Keating 
(Month, January ). 

Redmond and Home Rule. F. 
porary Review, January). 

Matt Talbot, 1856-1925: a Symbol of the [Irish Nation, 
J. EK. Canavan (Studies, December ). 

La Paroisse et |} Habitant canadien tégime 
francais. Pierre-Georges Roy (Catholic Historical 
Review, January ). 

The Canadian Jesuits and the Fur Trade. P. 
asney (Mid-America, January). 

Mercantilism in New France, I, C. E. 
torical Bulletin, January ). 


Fabian 


LL. Hammond (Contem 


sous la 


si Lom 


Schrader (His 
Relations between Church and State in Canada since 
the Cession of 1763. J. fF. Kenney (Catholic Histori 
cal Review, January). Presidential address of Cath 
olic Historical 
Jesuit Beginnings in Australia. George O' Neill (Stud 


Association. 
ies, December ). 


GREAT WAR AND ITS PROBLEMS 
The Origins of the War. B. FE. Schmitt (National Re 
view, January). 
World War Analogues of the Trent Affair. T. A. 
Bailey (American Historical Review, January ) 
The Army Service Corps in the Great War. Sir J. W. 
Fortescue (Blackwood’s, January ). 

The Suicide Squadron. R. H. Gibson (U.S. Naval In 
stitute Proceedings, January ). 

Notes on the Palestine Campaign, V. 
Burne (Fighting Forces, December ). 


Maj. A. H. 


Peace Proposals of December, 1916-January, 1917. 
Esther C. Brunauer (Journal of Modern Ilistory, 
December). 

The Reaction of British Labor to the Policies of Pres 
ident Wilson during the World War. C. I. 
(American TIistorical Review, January ). 

Joffre: the Delphic Oracle to the End, Liddell Hart 
(English Review, January ). 

The Case of the Corridor, J. H. Harley 


Revicw, 


Brand 


(For tnightly 
January ). 


UNITED STATES AND DEPENDENCIES 
State Politics and National Government. W. T. 


rade (South Atlantic Quarterly, January 


Lap 
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Politics and Lawlessness in the United States. Luigi 
Villari (/nglish Review, January). 

Squandering Our Public Land. E. D. Ross (American 
Scholar, January). 

Underlying Causes and Historical Background of the 
Depression. S. H. Slichter (T'eachers College Ree- 
ord, January ). 

American Policy toward Russia. Vera M. Dean (Cur- 
rent History, January ). 

Songs of a Nation. Carl Holliday (Catholic World, 
January ). 

The Passing of an Old Custom: La Guignolée. Ida M. 
Schaaf (Mid-America, January). Kept on New 
Year's eve. 

The Radisson Problem: the Prairie Island Case Again, 
A. M. Goodrich (Minnesota History, December ). 
Transportation of Felons to the Colonies. (Maryland 

Historical Magazine, December). 

Dr. Mitchell, M.D., Ff. R.S., of Virginia (continued ). 
Herbert Thatcher (Jirginia Magazine of History 
and Biography, January). 

* The Clergy of the Established Church in Virginia and 
the Revolution. G. MacL. Brydon (Virginia Maga 
zine of History and Biography, January). 

Robert Wade, the Earliest Quaker Settler on the West 
Side of the Delaware River, in 1676, and the First 
American Host of William Penn, in 1682. A. C. 
Myers (Bulletin of the Friends’ Historical Associa 
tion, Autumn). 

Lydia Wade, the First American Hostess of William 
Penn. Lydia S. Hawkins (Bulletin of the Friends’ 
Historical Association, Autumn). 

William Beatrice P. ‘Turner 
(Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
January ). 

When Boston Was New Jersey's Capital. C. EF. God 
frey (Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical So 
ciety, January). 

The Centenary of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, R. J. 
Purcell (Studies, December ). 

How We Got Our Navy. Com. H. H. Frost (U.S. 
Naval Institute Proceedings, January ‘& 

Washington 


Penn and Pastorius. 


Paul Hutchinson (Tennessee Historical 
Magazine, April). 

How Washington Dealt with Discontent. D. Y. Thom 
as (South Atlantic Quarterly, January ). 

General Washington and Houdon. R. W. Moore (Vir 
ginia Magazine of History and Biography, Janu 
ary). 

The Virst Territorial Division Named for Washing 
ton. S. C. Williams (T'ennessee Historical Maga 
sine, April). 

America’s Convention. R. L. Jones 
(Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, Decem 
her). 

William Shippen, Junior, IT. W. S. Middleton (An 
nals of Medical History, November). 

The Luther Martin in the Making of 
the Constitution of the United States (continued). 
M.D. Obrecht (Maryland Historical Magazine, De 
cember ) 


Pickering and the Federalist Party, 1801 


First Consular 


Influence of 


Timothy 


1804. H. P. Prentiss (Essex Institute Historical 
Collections, January ). 

Tennessee and Its First Inhabitants. P. M. Hamer 
(Americana, January). 

The Medical Service in the War of 1812, III. Lt. Col. 
L. C. Duncan (Military Surgeon, January). 

The Old “Vincennes Library.” Jane Kitchell (Indiana 
Magazine of History, December). 

Jonathan Jennings. Dorothy Riker (Indiana Magazine 
of History, December). First Governor of Indiana. 

Bishop Bruté of Vincennes, 1779-1839. G. J. Gar- 
raghan (Mid-America, January). 

Tennessee's Earliest Educational Institutions. W. A. 
Provine (T'ennessee Historical Magazine, April). 
The Lexington and Ohio Railroad: a Pioneer Venture. 
T. D. Clark (Register of the Kentucky State His- 

torical Society, January). 

On the Trail of the Woodsman in Minnesota. Agnes 
M. Larson (Minnesota History, December). 

The Coming of the Latter Day Saints to Otter Tail 
County (Minnesota). Alta Kimber (Minnesota His- 
tory, December). 

Highways and History. W. M. Babcock (Minnesota 
History, December). Minnesota markers. 

The Winona Legend. G. H. Smith (Minnesota History, 
December). 

The Political Career of Benjamin F. Shively. H. S. K. 
Bartholomew (Indiana Magazine of History, De- 
cember). 

Nathaniel J. Wyeth: His First Expedition. P. H. Ov- 
ermeyer (Washington Historical Quarterly, Janu- 
ary). : 

Jackson, Anthony B., and Texas. R. R. Stenberg 
(Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, Decem- 
ber). 

The Formation of the Puget’s Sound Agricultural 
Company. L. A. Wrinch (Washington Historical 
Quarterly, January). 

Beginnings of the German Colony of St. Mary's, 
Elk Co., Pa. (1842-1843). J. M. Lenhart (Central- 
Blatt and Social Justice, January ). 

The Iron Manors of the North. R. A. 
(Americana, January). 

Lucretia Mott. Mary R. Beard (American Scholar, 
January). 

A Civil War Boyhood. J. W. Burgess (.1tlantic Month- 
ly, February). 

The “Expeditionary Corps” of 1861, Maj. F. E. Town 
(U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings, January). 

Development of Irrigation in the Arkansas Valley. 
J.O. Van Hook (Colorado Magazine, January ). 

The West and Radical Legislation, 1890-1930. T. A. 
Bailey (American Journal of Sociology, January). 

Experiences in a Mushroom Mining Camp in Colorado, 
1896-97, ' 
ary). 

John Bach McMaster, 1852-1982. FE. P. Oberholtzer 
(Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
January ). 

Supervising Nicaraguan Elections, 1928. Maj. FE. M. 
McClellan (U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, Jan 
uary ). 


Boehringer 


I. H. Proske (Colorado Magazine, Janu 
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textbook in world history.” 


“A more fascinating history would 
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“It has a fresh viewpoint.” 


“I am glad for the sake of my 
pupils and myself that the book ap- 
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“The best organized text I have 
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“The first history textbook that | 
have ever seen pupils really enjoy 
reading.” 


“I began the book and could not 
put it down. It is interesting, ab- 
sorbing—an old story told in a new 
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“It will largely teach itself.” 
“Delightfully done.” 


“Unique in technique and fascinat- 


ing in presentation.” 
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WILLIAM OF ORANGE LANDS ON ENGLISH SHORES! 


Great Elector of Brandenburg Passes Away 


Revocation of Edict of Nantes 
To Be Help to Other Countries 


His Son Suicceiale: to Throne 
as Frederick I of 
Prussia 


The world is sho.ked to receive 
the news of the death of the Great 
Elector of Brandenburg. Although 
he has been in failing health, 
condition was not regarded as seri- 
ous. He was in his sixty-ninth year, 
and had ruled for forty-eight years. 

Few rulers have achieved the 
great success that crowned the 
work of the Elector Frederick Wil- 
liam. He has proved himself a care- 
ful executive, increasing his terri 
tories and overcoming his enemies. 
He made for himself an enviable 
place in the Councils of Europe. He 
dared to oppose Louis XIV of 
France, and even upon his deathbed, 
the Elector was ‘giving aid to Wil- 
liam of Orange to help him in se- 
curing the English Throne. He was 
of the most ardent Protestant 

s of Europe. 

He is succeeded by his son Fred- 
erick who is asking the Emperor 
to change his title from Elector of 
Brandenburg to Frederick I, King 
in Prussia. Although he will not 
have the ability of his father, it is 
known that his wife Sophia Char- 
lotte will bring much inspiration to 
the Court. 


REPUBLIC OF VENICE 
JOINS HOLY ALLIANGE 


News comes from the Republic 
of Venice that it has lately joined 
the Holy Alliance made up of Leo- 


his 


one 
rul 











pold, the Emperor of Austria, and 
John Sobieski of Poland, to get back 
the land which the Turks took from 
them. The Doge of Venice was at 
tending a festival service in St 


Mark’s Cathedral in company with 
the Imperial Ambassador when the 
invitation was brought to him. 


Lady y Spotford 
Horribly Cut 


While Lady Spotford was riding 
in one of these terrible new glass- 
enclosed coaches, she became ex 
cited to see something in the street, 
and completely forgetting that there 
was glass in the window, thrust her 
head against it so quickly and with 
such force that she ran her 
straight through it and cut herself 
to pieces. 





head | 





Louise XIV of France has really 
helped all Europe by his revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. What hor- 
ror would seize his royal grand- 
father if he could see the havoc it is 
working in France. Although less 
than four years has gone since King 
Louis gave the order that drove 
more than 400,000 Huguenots out of 
the country, England, Brandenburg 
and Holland are feeling the bene- 
ficial results of the immigration into 
their borders of hundreds of these 
able and skilled workmen. These 


refugees are now working at their 
trades in the countries which have 
welcomed them and they will add 
untold wealth to the lands of their 
adoption. 

Terrible suffering is being en- 
dured by those who failed to escape 
from France. The women have been 
martyred and the men have been 
sent either to the galleys, or to 
dark and loathsome prisons, where 
they have been beaten and insulted, 
and put in with diseased and vile 
criminals. 





PETER OF RUSSIA 
WILL VISIT EUROPE 


It is rumored that Czar Peter of 
Russia, who has recently celebrated 
the fifth anniversary of being Rus- 
sia’s Boy Ruler, will sometime make 
a tour of Europe to study western 
methods which he will probably 
adopt in his eastern kingdom. It is 
believed that he is anxious to get 
first-hand information on shipbuild- 
ing in Holland. 


MANY CASES OF 
WITCHCRAFT ARE 
FOUND IN ENGLAND 


Many cases of witchcraft have 
recently been attracting much at- 
tention, and incidentally causing 
much suffering to the victims of the 
witches. A Mrs. Hicks and_ her 
daughter were found selling their 
souls to the devil, and were exe- 
cuted. Another witch, Agnes Samp- 
son was tortured for more than an 
hour by having a cord twisted 
around her temples. She finally con- 
fessed. Mr. Watts, a graduate of St. 
John’s College, got into bad com- 
pany and became a great spend- 
thrift. Finally he sold his soul to the 
devil for as much money as he could 
spend in twelve years. He was filled 
with remorse and confessed to his 
father what he had done. Four 
clergymen were summoned to pray 
with him, but a violent storm came 
and the devil entered the room, 
snatched young Watts away, tore 
him from limb to limb, and scat- 
tered his poor remains in the back 
yard. 

Sarah Griffith, a witch who has 
been causing young children to have 
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John Bunyan, Author of 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ Dies 
Suddenly in London 

















Mr. John Bunyan, died at the 
home of Mr. Stradduck, a er, 
at the Star on Snowhill, London, in 
August. Becoming drenched? in a 
soaking rain while going about his 
duty, he took violently sick with a 
fever, and realized from the first 
that his end was near. He frequent- 
ly expressed himself as desiring 
nothing more ardently than “to be 
dissolved to be with Christ.” He 
served for a short time in the Civil 
War. He is the author of man - 
ular works, among them being: 
“The Chief of Sinners,” “Mr 
man,” “Grace Abounding,” and his 
masterpiece, “Pilgrim’s Frog: 





VENICE WAGING 
WAR ON onaeee 
The Venetiane are 


Greece, to expel the Turk in m the 
country. It will probably be a ye: 





before Morea can be taken from 
the Moslems. ae? 












King Aided in Escape to 
France—Joins His Wife, 
Mary 


The high-handedness of King 
James II is over at lact. The con- 
troversy between politics and re- 
ligion is settled forever, it is hoped. 

William of Orange, at the invita- 
tion of seven influential English- 
men has landed in England with an 
army. As the husband of James’ 
eldest daughter, Princess Mary, he 
is being heartily welcomed. At the 
news of his arrival the King, be- 
coming thoroughly alarmed, tried to 
make some hurried reforms to sat- 
isfy the people, but it was too late. 

When he learned that his younger 
daughter Anne and her husband, 
Prince George of Denmark had de- 
serted to the side of William, he 
seemed entirely broken in spirit. 
Disguised as a country gentleman, 
he escaped in a barge down the 
Thames, but at Shippy he was dis- 
covered by some seamen and re- 
turned to London. 

Returning to his palace at White- 
hall, he received a cool reception 
from William. The latter had him 
escorted by Dutch Guards to Roch- 
ester, that he might easily from 
there escape. The Monarch took the 
hint, and sailed for France to join 
his wife Mary of Modena, and their 
infant son James, whom he had 
sent on before him. Louis XIV re- 
ceived him courteously, assigned 
him the palace of St. Germain for a 
home, and gave him a pension of 
40,000 pounds ($200,000). 


QUEEN MARIE OF SPAIN 
IS REPORTED 
DESPERATELY ILL 


Marie Louise, the lovely French 
Queen of Charles II, is desperately 
ill at the Palace in Madrid. One 
would scarcely recognize the beau- 
tiful vivacious young girl who, such 
a few years ago, was given in mar- 
triage by her uncle, King Louis of 
France to the semi-imbecile King of 
a. It was hoped that this union 

the two countries would prove 





‘lof great advantage to France. 


If the reports can be believed, her 
life since her marriage has been 
nothing but sorrow. Her days are 
spent in playing the most childish 
pee with her husband to keep 
im amused. Now she is danger- 
ously ill with smallpox. and latest 
reports from her . or of Flor- 
ence, Italy, “five ittle hope for her 
recovery. r vitality is all but 
gone, and she now refuses her medi- 
cine. 























his third birthday with his fond 


parents, Mr. and Mrs. John Am-] 


brosius Bach of Eisenach, Prussia. 


In Vienna, Austria, another lad took | Engé 
account of his three years of life} 4 


with a celebration at the Royal 
Palace. He is Charles, the little son 
of Emperor Leopold. Some day the 
child will become the Emperor un- 
der the title of Charles VI. As a 
male representative of the Haps- 


burgs, it is thought he will become | chil 
King of Spain in the event offf is 


Charles II’s death. 
a FD) 


Men Out Early 
February 14th 

In England and France men were 
seen about the streets early in the 
morning on St. Valentine’s day, that 
they might be at the house of their 
favorite lady when she awoke. The 
first man seen by a lady on this day 
becomes her Valentine for a year, 
during which time he becomes her 
abject slave and admirer. She greets 
him with the words, 
row. It is St. Valentine’s Day.” 


Ge~laS) 

Joseph Addison 
Will be Honored 

Joseph Addison, the sixteen-year- 
old son of Rev. and Mrs. Lancelot 
Addison of Milston, will next year 
receive a scholarship at Magdalene 
College, Oxford. He received his 
early education at the Charterhouse 
School, and last year entered 
Queen’s College as a Commoner. 


Gea) 
Planning a Play 
For a Royal Party 
Madame de Maintenon has en- 


gaged Racine, the great French 
Dramatist, to write a play especially 


“Good Mor-}]. 
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produced at the Court of Ver- 
8 for a party given by Louis 
ind herself. The play is called 
ir,” and will portray the ele- 
‘of Madame de Maintenon in 
of Louis. According to 
ishes, love is to be entirely ab- 
n the play. 


a 





ment 
“De and Mrs. S. A. Annesley an- 
nounce that their beautiful daughter 
fannah will soon marry Rev. 
1 Wesley, an Episcopal cler- 
n. Miss Susannah, the young- 
of Dr. Annesley’s twenty-five 
en, is a handsome and accom- 
id lady. She has studied Greek, 
itm, und French. The Rev. Mr. 
Vesley is a graduate of Exeter 
Oxford, and has recently 
hanged the spelling of his name by 
dropping the “T,” formerly in the 
Westley. 


> 


is Taking 
Drink 
T the new drink recently 
brought to Europe, is beginning to 
fery much liked although its ex- 
tant price prevents it from be- 
gsed in any but the wealthiest 
iouseholds. Its flavor is so pleasing 
that it is predicted that in time it 
ly rival beer and wine in popu- 


<Q D 


in Honor of 
of Marlborough 


A dinner recently honored Mr. 


Occasion and the gayety after 
sal lasted well into the night. 
gests were served a fricasse 
bits and chickens, a leg of 

A, three carps on a side dish, 
© Of lamb, a dish of roasted 
ons, four lobsters, three tarts, 
rey pie, a dish of anchovies, 





GOOD MANNERS 


1. Do not snuff the candles with 
the fingers. 

2. Do not smell of the meat and 
then return it to the dish. 

3. Do not put fruit from the table 
in the pocket to take home. 

4. A footman should follow a lady 
when she goes into the streets in 
the daytime. 

5. When walking with a lady, a 
man should take her fan and play 
with it. 

6. It is not considered best in 


high society to spit at the table. + ‘ 


7. At the close of the meal, a 
beaker of water should be set be- 
fore the guests, and in this he dips 


and gcod wine of many sorts. 

a the towel is passed, at 
the table, upon which the guests 
wipé their hands, it is proper to 
leave a dry corner for the next per- 
son. | 

901 should uncover his head 
in th sence of superiors. 


Clergy should not give 
to tippling in Taverns, 
drinking healths, for it is 
} way of leading them to ex- 
cess, 
i 












CASES WITCHCRAFT 
f FOUND IN ENGLAND 


¢ ¥ n aued from Page One) 


of cats, was tried by 
‘own into, the river. She 
a Sure sign of | -r guilt. She 
of the men who threw 

ad his arm turned black, 


ut relieved by scratching 





his napkin and cleans his teeth. Th 


enti he drew blood. 
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Art, Music, Drama, Literature 


OT LOS ED OES ES NSF OS OO 


In literature the Bible leads in 
popularity. It has a very close sec- 
ond in John Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” and Richard Baxter’s 
“Saint’s Rest.” 


GQ“ > 


One of the best sellers at the mo- 
ment is “The Trial of Witchcraft,” 
by Dr. John Cotta. This most valu- 
able book every person should have. 
It gives the right and true method 
of the discovery of witchcraft. In 
these days when one never knows 
when he may come into the pres- 
ence of a witch, one cannot be too 
well informed on the subject. 


<Q? 


Those seeking for deep thought 
in their reading would do well to 
read Sir Isaac Newton’s new work, 
“A System of Philosophy.” Al- 
though this has been off the press 
but five years, it has won a host of 
friends for the subject. 


LD 


The literary enthusiasts are anx- 
iously awaiting the coming out of 
Mr. John Locke’s work on “The Hu- 
man Understanding.” The author 
tells us that this will not come out 
until 1690. 


Ar. John Dryden has struck a 
new note in his play, “All for Love,” 
now having a popular run. In this 
play he has striven for a greater 
unity of plot. Mr. Dryden tells us 
that he wrote the play for himself, 
with no thought of its becoming 


public. 
P-L > 


Sir William Petty’s “Political 
Economy,” is being much appre- 
ciated in certain reading circles, Sir 
William, who died a year ago, has 
been rated with Mr. Locke and Mr. 
Dudley North. He was a graduate 
of Oxford where he took his Doc- 
tor of Physics degree. The year 
after taking this, he attracted wide 
attention by restoring to life a 
woman who had been hanged. He 
deserves a wide reading public. 


~~ D 


The Opera House at Hamburg 
celebrated its tenth anniversary 
with a performance of “Adam and 
Eve,” by Theile. This play was also 
its opening performance. 


KZE~—<Q? 


Le Brun, the greatest of French 
painters, has just completed forty 
years of service as director of the 
Gobelin Tapestries in Paris. He is 
doing some marvelous hangings for 





the Palace of Versailles which Louis 
XIV is now enlarging. 


KGa~“taa} > 


The music of the world has sus- 
tained a great loss in the recent 
death of Jean Baptiste Lully. Born 
in Florence, he spent most of his 
life in Paris. He has left dozens 
of operas which will long be en- 
joyed by music lovers. Purcell, his 
greatest pupil, will doubtless carry 
on his work. Although young, be- 
ing only 30 years of age, he has in- 
troduced a new element into opera, 
that of the solo voice. 


AQ? 


Drama is developing very slowly 
in Russia and in Denmark. Were it 
not for the strolling companies of 
players from other countries, the 
people would be quite without 
theatrical performances. In Russia 
Czar Peter is endeavoring to de- 
velop native talent, but the results 
are not encouraging, so that Ger- 
man plays with German actors, in 
the German tongue, continue to be 
the only fare at the Russian Court. 
There is some native individual 
work done by jesters and minstrels. 





FOR RENT—Pasture land 5s 
($1.35) per year. Meadow land 8s 
($2.00) per year. Farm laborers 
furnished for 25 cents per day. 





ALESSANDRO SCARLATTI 


Principal of 
NAPLES CONSERVATORY 


Will accept voice pupils and coach 
for Opera. 





AT THE DUKE OF YORK 
THEATRE, LONDON 
AT 3:00 P. M. 
“ALL FOR LOVE”. 


John Dryden’s greatest stage 
success 





FOR SALE 


Masks to be worn by women 


at the theatre. 





HAVE You READ THESE? 
Best Sellers. 


“The Saint’s Rest,” Richard Baxter. 
“Court Etiquette,” Louis XIV, 
“Love in a Tub,” Etherege. 





FOR RENT 


Post Horses 3d (6c) per mile. 
Riding Horses 2s (50c) first day. 
1s (25c) for every other day. 
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FASHION CHAT 


LUNMUEVU DUAL ELLE DUULLTLLEEALLA EE 





The lady who would be fashion- 
ably dressed must look well to the 
details of her elaborate costume. 
Dame fashion has decreed the fol- 
lowing to be correct and in excel- 
lent taste this year. The lower skirt 
should be of watered or glace satin, 
and it should be trimmed with hori- 
zontal bands of silk or gold em- 
broidery, of various widths, the 
broadest being at the bottom, and 
gradually becoming narrower to- 
ward the upper part of the skirt. 
This very full skirt .is gathered 
tightly at the waist. It is divided in 
the front, being looped up at the 
sides and back where it has a long 
train. The waist, which is extremely 
tight fitting, must have a point in 
front, a square neckline, and elbow 
sleeves finished with deep ruffles of 
lace. Elaborately embroidered bands 
outline the neck, and form a V vest 
or stomacher. Little bows of ribbon 
make a nice decoration for this part 
of the dress. 

A new black lace over-dress has 
made its appearance. This can be 
worn over cloth of gold, or silver, 
or any color that pleases the fancy, 
permitting a lady to appear to have 
more gowns than she really has. 
These lacy robes are called “trans- 
parents.” 





Shoes continue to be the long, 
narrow, square-toed affairs although 
pointed toes are now seen. They 
may be fastened with ties or a 
buckle. 


The men of France are taking 


rapidly to the new wigs with the 
queue done up in an eelskin, The 
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military leaders are affecting this 
new style. 

Gloves for children are taking on 
very bright colors. For instance, a 
little boy may wear pink or blue 
ones elaborately trimmed. A little 
girl should wear white trimmed in 
green. Bright coats of yellow and 
black stripes gladden the hearts of 
the little people. Lace stockings for 
boys are now being worn by the 
more fastidious. 

A little boy who would be prop- 
erly dressed while in mourning 
should wear a black clvth suit, black 
beaver hat on which is a crepe hat- 
band, black gloves, black stockings, 
and black buckles on his shoes. He 
will also need three pairs of black 
buttons for his wrist and neck. 





SQHOO 


Several Universities recently cele- 
brated anniversaries: 

Strassburg, its 7th anniversary. 

Vilna, its 100th anniversary. 

Trinity College, Dublin, its 100th 
anniversary. 

Heidelberg, its 300th anniversary. 

an 


SS 


When a student is expelled from 
Oxford, a funeral is held for him by 


his fellow students, and he can 
never return. 











Undergraduates at the Universi- 
ties have roast meat for supper ex- 
cept on the fast days, Fridays, Sat- 
urdays, and Wednesdays, when they 
have tansy pudding instead. 





am —— 


Most of the colleges observe the 
following regulation at meal time. 
No one is permitted to talk but 
must listen to a person who reads 
aloud from the Miralia of Gregory 
or some other edifying work. The 
reason for this strict rule is ex- 


plained by those in authority. They 
believe that “the unbridled license 
of a garrulous tongue gives evidence 


of an ill ordered mind.” 


L LIFE 


There is but one exception to this 
rule: a student may ask in Latin to 
have the beer jug passed, but even 
this must be done in a very low, 
subdued tone. Repeated attempts to 
change this ruling have failed. 

— = 

Smoking is being discouraged at 
the universities from the point of 
health, morals, and spiritual life. 
This seems somewhat strange when 
we recall that less than a hundred 
years ago the boys of Eton were 
compelled to smoke every morning 
as a disinfectant against the plague. 

—— 


A new school, known as “A Rag- 
ged School,” is being opened in 
Halle, Germany, for poor orphan 
boys. Clothing, food, and instruc- 
tion will be free. Dr. August Her- 
mann Francke, the professor of 
Greek and Oriental languages at 
Halle University will be in charge. 

oe 

Mr. Jonathan Swift, son of Mrs. 
Abigail and the late Jonathan 


Swift, recently received his B.A. 
from Trinity College, Dublin, al- 





though he had failed in his logic ex- 





At Chelsea, a district of I 
a hospital is being built for 
British soldiers. 

Sir Christopher Wren is 
sing well with the rebuil 
Paul’s Cathedral. This buil 
when completed will stand 
only to St. Peter’s at 
being built in the form of a 
cross, with a great dome at 
tersection, and roofed 
with domical vaults. Sir | 
pher has for the last seven” 
been president of the Royal Se 
and has been the Par 
member from Plymouth for * <a 






































amination. 





three years. ; 

Louis XIV of France is 
ing and completing the 
Versailles begun by his 
Louis XIII. Originally it was " 
simple structure of brick and stone, 
but when it is finished it will b ; one 
of the most elaborate b 
Europe and the envy of 
try. It will have besides q 
the King and Princes, o 
the Court and accomm 
vast numbers of visitors, 
have a theatre and a chapel, ai 
stables on the grounds will B 
pretentious. 













Paper Securities 
duced on Exchange 
City of Antwerp, 


Genoa’s trade is all but 
account of a ten per cent 
duty it imposed. 

Banking is developing at a 
rate in France, Germany 
land. A great Exchange has r 
ly appeared in Antwerp where tt 
is carried on with paper 
representing wares rather thi 
wares themselves as formerly 

Some of the leading Ste 
changes at present are loc 
London, Frankfort, Hambt 
Amsterdam. 

The introduction of tea 
land is starting a good tr 
dishes from China. The dri 
nearly so palatable when m 

ewter vessel. The thin 
rom the Orient is far better 
to it, and in European countri¢s, 
ware is being called china 
of the country from which its r 

Many of the English nobilit 
spending vast sums on Gobelij 
estries made in Paris. It is 
that some have contracted deb 
these art treasures greater 
can pay. 


to xP 




























THE RIDDLE OF AN 
ITALIAN VINEY. 


“For want of water I am 
to drink water; if I had 
would drink wine.” The 
this is the complaint of an_ 
Vineyard man after a ng 
and an extremely hot spe 
parched all his grapes. 























The prisons throughout Europe 
are dreadful places for punishment. 
And many of the people confined in 
them are not criminals, but simply 
cannot pay their debts. Bread and 


| water is the fare, with occasionally 


a little beer. But such bread as it 
is! It is invariably musty, and 
wrapped up in rags reeking with 
filth. A visitor recently passing 
through one of these prisons re- 
lates that the odors of old tobacco, 
perspiration, bad breath, and filth, 
made the place smell like a tanner’s 
yard. At night, he found, a ghastly 
skeleton was suspended just outside 
the bars in plain view to the prison- 
ers. He further stated that as he 
passed, small coins were constantly 
,| begged from him. 


New Machines Improve 
Conditions on the Farm 


Lord Sandwich has introduced in- 
to England from Spain, an engine 
that can plow, sow, and harrow, at 
one time. 





Turnips are a new and deserit 


vegetable. 

The “Flanders Method” ta mak- 
ing soil fertile is to make a sheép- 
fold on the land. It is said to turn 
sands into gold. 

A new hay called “Clover” is be- 
ing raised. 

The farmers will be glad to hear 
of this new remedy for sick sheep. 
Cut the heads and tails from vipers 
(serpents will do), and dry the rest 
to a powder. This mixed with salt 
should be fed to the sheep in small 
doses, 

The appearance of the country is 
gradually changing from open land- 
scapes to enclosed fields. Modern 


tillage is substituting .that of the 


medieval. The corn lands are not 
enclosed, and are cult: vated by the 
common effort of the people of the 
village, with village implements and 





NOVEMBER 12th 
BOOK AUCTION 





—————_>_————_ 


First ever held in Scotland. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Stagecoach—a Menace 


The use of the stagecoach should 
’ be discouraged, as it is a means of 
travel that in time will ruin the race. 
Riding in such ease and comfort 
leads to assuming an idle habit of 
body. It makes the rider lazy, heavy 
and listless, and weakens him so 
that he is unable to endure cold, 
rain or snow. Neither will he be 
able to suffer the hardships of 
camping in open field. 

But as if the stage were not an 
evil enough in itself, it is now being 
made doubly a nuisance, by endan- 
gering life itself. The new method 
of enclosing the coach in glass will 
cause many deaths. This very issue 
records a horrible tragedy from 
these monstrosities. 





Every effort should be made to 
discourage women from becoming 
interested in mathematics. it is a 
waste of time for them to do so, as 
all they will ever need is just 
enough to enable them to play 
cards. Beyond this simple knowl- 





edgeat is folly for them to go. This 
lead$ us to the question of just how 
much education a woman needs. We 
know that she should never study 
after@he age of fourteen, as all her 
time then is needed getting a hus- 
band. 





William of Orange should be very 
much at home in the palace of 
Whitehall, when he gazes at the 
beautiful Dutch paintings on the 
ceilings. It will be remembered that 
when Rubens was in London in 
1630, not as a painter, but as an 
Ambassador from Holland, he dec- 
orated the ceiling in the Banquet 
Hall of the Palace. 





Word comes that little Serbia has 
been taken from the Turks by the 
Bavafians. For three hundred years 
she has suffered under Turkish rule, 
after having enjoyed one hundred 
and seventy-five years of indepen- 
dencé, We are confident to predict 
that Turkey will recapture it in less 
than two years. 





‘The World of Sports 


‘Hawking on the Decline 


Hawking (the training of hawks 
to catch small birds) is on the de- 
cline owing to the increasing per- 
fection of the musket. The Kings 
are doing their best to keep it pop- 
ular as it is a royal sport. 

Ladies engage much in hawking, 
as it is good exercise and keeps 
them in the open, both excellent for 
their health. The kinds of birds 
proper for use are given in the fol- 
lowing list: 

Eagle for an Emperor or King. 

Falcon for a Prince. 

Bustard for a Baron. 

Marlyan for a Lady. 

Gos-Hawk for a Farmer. 

Sparrow-Hawk for a Priest. 

Kesteval for a Servant. 

* * * 


Tennis is growing very popular 
in France. Those who do not care 
to be seen indulging in the sport, 
hie themselves to the north side of 
the graveyard, for here the devil 
comes, Hence, no graves are there. 
People, fearing of seeing the devil, 
never go near the spot. And so ab- 
solute privacy is assured the tennis 
players. The priests in France are 
being allowed to play tennis for 
exercise between three o’clock and 
the vesper bell. But while playing 
they must always be secluded from 
the public gaze. 

** * 


Archery is receiving much atten- 
tion. One thousand archers marched 
through London on their way to 
Tuttlefields to the manoeuvres. 
Three hundred fifty of them were 
entertained by the Lord Mayor with 
a dinner. 





Several hunting parties have been 
orgamized for ladies only but it is 
thought that it would be more in 
keeping with the delicacy of their 
sex if they would refrain from such 
a pastime. 

* * 
Palm Ball and tennis are strong 


rivals in popularity everywhere. 
* * * 


Football is being enjoyed in many 


of the Village Greens. 
x * x 


Magdalene College has forbidden 
the students to give or receive any 
refreshments in celebration of a 
football game, with the exception of 
beer Or ale served in the open hall 
to quench their thirst. 

* * * 
Holland is having many skating 


carnivals. 
x * * 


Interest in sports seems to be on 
the wane in Italy. 








Answers to Questions on 





World News Flashes 


ARGENTINE is enjoying much 
commerce since Spain has re- 
laxed its restrictions. 

BRAZIL is suffering from a new 
form of cholera called bixa. 


JAPAN has found in her new 
Shogun Tsunayoski a great 
patron of advanced learning. 
He himself is a noted scholar. 

CHINA’S Emperor has ordered 
the printing of an encyclopedia 
of 6109 volumes, containing all 
the valuable books of the time. 


INDIA—After two years of war- 
fare, the Great Mogul has con- 
quered Bijapur and Golconda. 


AUSTRIA is pleased over the 
recent decision of the Diet in 
Hungary conferring the hered- 
itary succession to the throne 
in Hungary upon the male line 
of Austria. 











The following remedies will cure 
almost any disease. Wear chips of 
wood from a hangman’s tree on the 
wrist. Cut up fine a lock of your 
own hair and drink it in a glass of 
beer or of wine. 

Pills made from the skull of a 
murdered man relieve many pains. 


4. What will insure a good com- 
plexion? 

Wash the face once a week, but 
rub daily with a red cloth. 


5. What should be done for a 
mad dog? 

Take a piece of paper and write 
on it these words: Pega, tega, sega, 
docemena, mega. Roll it up and feed 
pieces of it to the dog at intervals. 


6.°How should a sufferer of fever 
be treated? 


Combine cold water and asses 
milk as a drink for the patient. 
Shave his head, and keep a pair of 
pigeons at his feet. 


7. Is there anything that will. in- 
sure long life? 

Each morning one should inhale 
the fumes of rosemary and bay 
leaves dried. Once a week add a 
little tobacco to the mixture. For 
supper drink wine in which a little 
gold has been quenched, and dip 
your bread in spiced wine. In the 
morning the body should be wiped 
with an oil ef almond and salt. Once 
a month the feet should be washed 
in Majoram, fennel, and sage. 





HEALTH 


1. What is a good cure for tu- 
mors? 


Rubbing the tumor with a dead 
man’s hand never fails to cure. 





2. Is there any cure for deafness? 
Prick a gray snail, take the water 
which comes from him and put it in 


the ear. Stop the ear with black 
wool. 


3. Are there any general remedies 
for common diseases? 





VITAL RECORDS 


Births 
POPE—Born on May 22nd, 1688 
to Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Pope, 
of Lombard St., London, a son, 
Alexander. 


SW EDENBORG—Born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Jesper Swedenborg at Stock- 
holm, Sweden, on Jan. 29th, 1688, 
a son, Emanual. 


STUART—Born at St. James’ Pal- 











NEWS FROM OUR 
NORTH AMERICAN 
CORRESPONDENT 


The Rev. John Elliott, familiarly 
known as the Apostle to the In- 
dians, is doing a most valuable work 
in the American colonies. He has 
translated the Scriptures into the 
Indian language; has written a 
grammar entitled “Indian Grammar 
segun,” and is now working on a 
book called, “Indian Primer.” The 
work is proving a great strain on 
the pastor and has seriously under- 
mined his health. It is doubted if 
he will live more than two years. 

The colonists of Pennsylvania are 
still enthusiastic over the rather re- 
cent visit of Mr. William Penn in 
this country in the interest of his 
province. 

New York, New Jersey, and New 
England, in spite of the opposition 
by the inhabitants, lately united in 
Province. Andros has 
been placed in charge. 

Rumors of agitation against slav- 
ery are being heard. This time the 
rumblings come from Germantown, 
Pennsylvania. 

The Scotch colonists at Port 
Royal, South Carolina, have been 
driven away by the Spaniards, and 
their plantations laid waste. 

It is sad to report the recent 
tragedy that overtook Mr. Robert 
de La Salle, the explorer of the 
River. Mr. La Salle, 
with sixteen companions, set out to 
walk from the Texas Coast to Can- 
ada. On the journey he was as- 
sassinated by one of his men. His 
great work of exploration was cut 
short right in his prime, he being 
only forty-four years of age. 
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Mississippi 








ace on June 10th, 1688, to King 
James II and Mary of Modena, a 
son, James Francis. 


GAY—Born to Mr. and Mrs. John 
Gay of Barnstaple, in Devonshire, 
a son, John. 


Deaths 


BUNYAN—lIn London, Aug. 12th, 
1688, John Bunyan in the 60th 
year of his age. Mr. Bunyan was 

1628. He is 


born in Elstow in 


survived by his wife, Elizabeth 
Bunyan, and three’ children, 
Thomas, Joseph, and Sarah. A 
fourth child, Mary, died in in- 
fancy. Burial in Bunhill Fields. 


PERRAULT—lIn Paris, suddenly, 
Mr. Claude Perrault, son of 
Pierre Perrault, the lawyer. Mr. 
Perrault of the most 
celebrated architects of the age, 
having designed the southern fa- 
cade of the Louvre, the Observa- 
tory of Paris, and many other 
famous buildings. He is the 
brother of Charles Perrault, the 
most noted French writer of fairy 
tales. 
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